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THE 


the country to preach to heathens, at 

one place, in a sort of coal-hole ; and to 

| plain good saints at another, in a little 

| shop. I stood behind the counter, and 

some of the candles hanging above 

touched my wig. I should extremely 

like to preach in this style every 

ing in the week. This ‘was not a. 

tal enture of my own ; there has bee: 

for some time past a regular plan, which 

| they call a mission, in which a consider- 

‘in | able number of preachers are employed 

i os eee | to” go round the country to obscure 

and February, | places, where the gospel scarcely ever 
ie | went before, to endeavour to establish — 


a Kind of religious posts. For two weeks 
> b — 
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permanentestablishment shall beformed; 
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I used to do. The principal improve- 


and I have been requested, and have! ment I have gained here has been in 


agreed, to take the care of them for a 
few months. You may then fancy me 
sitting in a master’s chair, with a look 
of consequence, encircled..with twenty- 
one black visages, pronouncing com- 
mands, asking questions, and graciously 
administering instructions —a most 
monstrous wise man compared with my 
pupils. Most of them have been several 
years instructed in a school at Sierra 
Leone before they came, and consec- 
quently speak English perfectly well, 
Their ages are chiefly from nine or ten 
_ to fifteen or sixteen. The domestic 
manager is an aged black woman, with 
her daughter. The elder is a singularly 
pious and happy woman. She has been 
in different parts of the world, has 
undergone severe trials, but professes 
to have felt, and evidently now feels, a 
degree of devout resignation and sere- 
nity, most rarely to be met with. Just 
at present I have found it most con- 
venient to board with her and her 
daughter, a gin of about, I should sup- 
pose, twenty.” 

Writing again to the same friend, 
December 31, 1799, he says, “I am just 
about the end of my engagement with 


: ie Africans, with whom I had at first’ 


‘no expectation of continuing half so 


places where nee were cheer not more 


4 leisure, which I must Se writing | 


Jetters, and, 


as ir ezoopesor. is one of my own 
friends | became his wife, and in that re 

contributed so largely ¢ to his. hap 

|b an oxbraceilinin Y 

_ than half a mile rom each other. I shall | ae y rete 


respect of manners, conversation, habits, 
deportment, dc., &c., for I have had 
little time for reading or downright 
study. Nor, though I have frequently 
taken a walk into London, for the sake 
of hearing some distinguished preacher, 
have I seen anything at all of its won- 
derments, not even Fuseli’s pictures 
from Milton, which cannot now be seen, 
as the exhibition is shut up a good 
while since.” : 

Up to the period of leaving Chiches- 
ter, Foster’s intercourse with cultivated 
persons had been very limited. But on 
his removal to Battersea, and soon after 
in the neighbourhood of Bristol, he was 
introduced to several individuals of 
refined taste and superior intelligence. 
It is said by those who then knew him, 
that his manners were vivacious, and 
his society in a high degree captiyating; 
his conversation was ardent, intellectual, 


and imaginative, with no faint colouring 
of the romantic. His outward appear- 


ance was not thought by him so un- 


| worthy of care as in later life he looked 


on such matters, in relation to himself 


| especially. At the residence of the late — 
Samuel Favell, Hsq., of Camberwell, he — 


first met Miss Maria Snooke, “the 


friend” to whom his ‘essays were os 


dressed, who some years afterwards 


eae? 


Lowe [ P uitbwedalbie 
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in his conversations with the interesting 
-friend (afterwards Mrs. Foster) to whom 
they were addressed, while on a visit to 
her brother-in-law, the late Dr. Joseph 
Mason Cox of Overn. “In our many 
conversations while you were here,” 
Foster observes, in a letter designed to 
be introductory to the essays, “it could 
not fail to occur to us, by what a vast 
world of subjects for consideration we 
are surrounded. Any glance into the 
distance in quest of a limit, found no 
limit to the diffused and endless multi- 
tude of subjects, though it would soon 
find one to the power of investigating 
and understanding them..... In these 
letters I shall revive some of the subjects 
which engaged and interested the social 
hour, and shall perhaps recall some of 
the hints or views that there presented 
themselves, in order to display them 
with greater amplitude and precision.” 
Writing to a friend in April, 1805, he 


says, “When I wrote to you last, I 


believe I told you I had completed a 
task of authorship on which I had been 
employed a year or two before. What a 
fool I was, even so lately as when I told 
_ you this. I had, it is true, written more 
than enough for a considerable volume, 


= 
= 
=: 


had proceeded a little way, I found I 
had a job on my hands, with a vengeance. 
Se my astonishment and vexation, I 
found ae was not a veers and 


ig, and — “sometimes that whéts 


s but I had not begun to revise and | 
oe ~ correct it in order to write it for the 


= press. When I began this work, and | 


could not be mended, but must | 


> 

I wrote to you, and that was last 
summer, till very lately. This exercise 
has, however, been a most excellent 
lesson in composition, so that I shall in 
the next instance do better the first time, 
and therefore never have again such a 
long and irksome task. This task is 
finished a little while since, and I am 
now presenting myself to the public.” 

On the publication of the work, Mr. 
Hughes, by his personal exertions, cir- 
culated nearly one-fifth of the whole 
edition. He presented copies to Mr. 
Wilberforce, Lord Teignmouth, and other 
persons of note and influence. “ Horne 
Tooke has your volumes,” he tells Mr. 
Foster. “TI went over to make him a 
helper. He is considerably an approver. 


He says, ‘Let him simplify; there isa 


basis of good sense. If he is a young 
writer, he will do.’. I requested hini to 
mention the publication ; he will.” In 
about four months, a second edition 


-was called for. “The degree of success,” 


Foster remarks, “is indeed very un- 
usual. I trust it is a direct favour and 
interposition of providence, both for 
public utility and personal happiness. 
It-will have been preceded and accom- 
panied by numberless supplications of 
great sincerity and earnestness ; a very 
principal part of which have been em- 
ployed to ask for more of the spirit that 
would devoutly and benevolently wish 
to do good. I feel and lament a great 


deficiency in this point ;- put I am not 


content to = no no Sais a and — =— 


lament i it.” 
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have felt it necessary to try and mend. 
Many of them I have certainly mended; 
but perhaps in some places I have made 
new faults in trying to correct the old. 
The book will be in substance the very 
same ; but very many pages, and a 
multitude of single sentences, will be 
very different. Many sentences are left 
out, and many others put into so differ- 
ent-a form that they will not appear the 
same, even as to the idea. One great 
advantage, I believe, will be, that there 
will be much fewer obscure passages ; 
you will feel that you understand more 
clearly than in reading the first edition. 
When I began correcting, I intended to 
alter but little, as I was not completely 
aware that great alterations were neces- 
sary ; and as I did not wish any pro- 
prietor of the first edition to feel as if it 
were gone out of date in consequence of 
the new one; but when I went in 
earnest. into the examination, I was 
confounded by meeting such an immense 
crowd of faults. I found that I must 
dismiss all delicacy respeciing the first 
edition, and alter every thing without 
ceremony. A great many needless 
words, and some that were too fine, 
have been sent about their business. 
Many long sentences are made shorter ; 
many imperfect arguments are made 
fuller and clearer. The pages will have 
somewhat more thought, and somewhat 
less show. Several figures are dismissed. 
The connexion of thought is made 
somewhat more close and clear. There 
will not, however, be any such effect 
produced as to lead any reader to guess 
ate pee. Pg te ys pee which it has 


nor ' iL it be, for at Teast a “scion I 
| have hard work Sait el 
; Kbout that 
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number of magazines, there are at least 
half a dozen reviews to come, from not 
more than one or two of which I can 
expect much favour. I have written to 
the principal ones to mention that a 
second edition will soon be printed, and 
tell them that if they are disposed to be 
liberal, they will review that instead of 
the first, unless their arrangements are 
already fixed. It is not improbable that 
this may be the case with one or two of 
them, and therefore I shall receive a 


public whipping a week and two or- 


three days hence. If none of them 
mention me at that time, I shall be 
pleased; as I shall then reckon on their 
waiting till I shall appear before them 
in a better dress, But, however, that 
will not save me from the severe whip- 
ping, or else the contemptuous slight, of 
the greater number of them. I shall 
open each of them in succession as I 
receive them, with this expectation ; 
excepting, as I have said, one or two, 
from which I have some cause to expect 
a politer treatment. Hughes, however, 
tells me that as far as he can judge, 
I may on the whole bid them defiance, 
for that the volumes have excited so 
much attention that they will, in some 
degree, make way for themselves. The 
review which I mentioned as having 
praised too much, though at the same 
time by no means omits to ra was 


written by Mr. _— ie = 


a ac: 


Disease in ie Throat. 
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Mant, “Every month makes me more | 
_and more certain that I shall preach | 
but a very short time longer. The pro- 


gressive complaint of my neck will, I | 


am persuaded and certain, in a few 
months more, silenceyme for ever. After 
that I must depend on writing ; and I 
am afraid it will be some time before I 
can in that way secure an income equal 
to that which I shall lose. As soon as 
I shall feel a tolerable certainty of this, 
I may trust to attain that social state 
which I so much long for. My prospects 
in this way are not those of actual 
despondency.” 

In a letter to Dr. Ryland, written not 
long before he resigned the pastoral 
office, he describes the condition and 
character of the congregation, and gives 
some account of his own circumstances 
and prospects. “I write to you,” he 
says, “at the request of the people to 


- whom [I yet venture to preach. The 


physical cause which I have so long 
complained of, compels me entirely and 
finally to relinquish the work. I ought 
to have done so a considerable time 
since; but have been withheld by a 
reluctance to lay down an office which 
I can take up no more. 


I may perhaps | | 


Maa 
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| ticipations of a much more Elysian 
character than it would be philosophic 
to avow. In as sober a judgment as I 
can form, there are more points of con- 
geniality than in any instance I have 
ever seen; and some of them, by being 
of a high and unusual order, will pro- 
duce a sympathy of so much richer 
quality, and more vivid emphasis.” To 
his friend at Chichester he writes, “I 
am still all alone; and since I wrote to 
you have lived a more solitary life than 
ever in my life before. This last six 
months I have lived a little way out of 
| the town, in a house amidst the fields— 
into which fields, however, I hardly ever 
go, because I can see them so well 
through my window, the window of an 
upper room. I hardly ever what can be 
called take a walk, except merely in the 
garden adjoining the house. The beauties 
of nature-are brought so directly under 
my eyes and to my feet, that I am rarely 
prompted to go in quest of them, even 
as far as from your house to the top of 
Wick Lane. Excepting my journey to 
Bristol, I have hardly ever taken a good 
long walk for the last nine months. If 
| this rigid limitation were imposed upon 
me by some external authority, by the 


: endeavour to preach three months | will of somebody else than myself, what 
__ longer, but that must be the utmost: | a wretched prisoner I should think my- -— 
a and that will only be, after two or three | self, and should watch day and night 
weeks, once a day.” for an. opportunity to make my escape. 
Boat . 2 I almost decline all visiting, and have 
Anticipations of Marriage. not dined from home, I believe, six 
In the year 1807, he ‘contributed | times these last seven months. Th 
ehictosn: articles to the Eclectic. He | family consists only of a worth 
sy is now entirely dependent on his | and his worthy wif 
erary exertions, and necessitated to | vant girl, and with tl 
a domestic union of ‘ioe he ‘the ak os for 3 


* 
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vacancy. Iam become, from necessity, 
perhaps, more than any other cause, 
more diligent than when you knew me. 
Having ceased to preach, I have not a 
penny but what is gained by hard work. 
A large share of my work since I wrote | 
to you last has consisted in reviewing | 
books, which Ihavefound avery laborious 
business, but also highly improving... . 
This- solitude, however, which is at | 
present my lot, is not likely to last very 
long. A house is at length taken for 
me and my intended companion at 
Bourton, the village in the upper part 
of Gloucestershire, where she lives. But 
it cannot be quitted by the present 
occupant till next Christmas, and then 
the getting of furniture, and the making 


of some slight repairs, will occupy at 
least a month, and therefore defer so 
long the expected union. It is only 
within a short time past that we have 
had the slightest idea of being at Bour- 
ton, and I was looking out for a house 
in this neighbourhood, though with little 
hope of finding just such a one as I 
wanted. A suitable house offering at 
Bourton, and M.’s mother and sisters 
wishing us to live there, I with pleasure 
acceded to the plan. I am particularly 
glad of it for her sake, for she would 
have come here (to Frome) a perfect 
stranger to every individual...... Not. 
that we shall want, or seek, or choose 
much society, but a very few female 
friends are desirable for a woman, and 
there are none she loves so much as her 
sisters. I, too, have always liked them 
_ most cordially. And I like the village, 
which is in a pretty situation, and in- 

3 habited, for the most part, by a decent, 
‘kind of Bore Next week 


my dear friend is about six years younger 


wish I had been married very young. 


a | state of my eyes is ; 


be indispensable, I be- | 
to make another visit bees | 
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ing to a point, and that point compara- 
tively not very distant, if no unforeseen 
prevention shall interfere to blast them, 
or protract their aecomplishment. I 
certainly anticipate very much felicity, 
but I do not forget that I am in a world 
| where a great deal of evil and sorrow 


| must, absolutely must, by the appoint- 


ment of the wise Creator, and by the 
very nature of things, mingle in the cup 
of life. Ido not forget that the grand 
essence of happiness must invariably 
consist in the enjoyment of the divine. 
favour and the conscious preparation for 
another life, and that the value of the 
other sources of felicity will, on the 
whole, depend on their being combined 
with this supreme requisite. The dear 
and inestimable friend to whom I ex- 
pect to be united, feels this conviction E 
not less solemnly than myself; and we : 
mutually hope that the complacency of 
affection will be heightened and per- 
petuated by a mutual, zealous cultiva- 
tion of piety and moral and intellectual 
improvement. We are thoroughly well 
acquainted with each other’s character, 
tastes, and habits; and both of us be- 
lieve there is a singular, even an extra- 
ordinary, degree of mutual adaptation, 
in all our views, feelings, and wishes. 
Perhaps I might have mentioned that 


aie tnns do 


than myself. Two months hence I shall 
be thirty-seven years of age...... Our 
acquaintance has now been as much as 
seven years, and our avowed connexion 
about five. Iregret that the union has 
been, though unavoidably, deferred to. 
so advanced a period of life, but Inever. — 


|My general health ; is. very good. 


complaint which 1as ¢ : 
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pastoral office at Frome, it was with 
the painful apprehension that hig la- 
bours as a Christian minister were finally 
closed; but, within little more than a 
year after his marriage, the morbid 
affection in his throat had so far dimin- 
ished as to allow of his once more speak- 
ing in public. “During the summer 
andearlier autumn,” hesays, “I preached 
every Sunday here and there, and gene- 
rally twice; the last month or two has 
not been quite so busy, though I have 
probably never had two unemployed 
Sundays together. The every Sunday 
seryice recalled somewhat of the com- 
plaint, which expelled me from a regular 
pulpit. I am become accustomed to 
pulpits, desks, stools, blocks, and all 


sorts of pedestal elevations.” At a later 
period he informs his mother, “I am | 
returned from another expedition to | 
_ preach, at a considerable distance, which | 
Since I 
wrote to you last, I have gone to preach 


has taken up several days. 


at two villages or towns, where I had 
never been before. On reckoning up the 


number of places in the circuit of neigh- | 
-bourhood at which I have preached 


since I came to reside here, I find it 
amounts to fowrtcen—several of them | 
within three or four miles of this vil-. 
lage, and several of them as far off as | 
twelve or fourteen miles, Many of 


= these are small congregations, and seve- | 
ral of Dees consisting chiefly of poor 
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behaviour, and often very friendly 
attention.,,... It must be acknow- 
Iedged in behalf of the clergy them- 
selves, that they do not attempt in any 
activemannerto thwart or incommodeus. 
They let us alone, except now and then 
railing a little at us from their pulpite, 
and in their convivial meetings. And 
in this we hear that the one or two of a 
more serious stamp are not behind- 
hand with the rest, disliking dissenters 
as such, just as much as the more 
profligate ones dislike the dissenters as 
religious. And indeed, all over Eng- 
land, I believe that in general the 
evangelical clergy are found very great 
bigots, with here and there a rare 
exception.” 


_ Pastorate at Downend. 


Towards the close of 1817, Mr. Foster 
left Bourton, and became once more a 
resident and stated preacher at Down- 
end, “It is not without very great 
hesitation,” he informs his friend Mr. 
Stokes, ‘that I have come to the conelu- 
sion to aecept an invitation to preach 
regularly at Downend, four miles from 
Bristol; a place where I was stationed 
in the same service as much as fourteen 


or sixteen: years since; but where it is ~ 


striking to observe how many persons, 
who then formed a part of the congre- 
gation, do not appear in it now, nor in 
any other on earth. Those that do 


ae! 


11 | remain profess to have geeinals = 
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greater number. The style of preaching 
must, however, at all events, be en- 
deavoured to be adapted to the latter. | 
Indeed, the circumstance that has de- | 
cided me to enter on the undertaking is 
precisely my having had, for a good | 
while, the design of trying what may be 
practicable inthe way of adapting sermons | 
to such rustics ; sermons made’on a plan 
of combining perfect simplicity and intel- 
ligibleness, even a degree of obviousness, 
with what shall have as much as possi- 
ble of novelty or originality in the way of 
illustration. I am but very little sanguine 
as to this plan; but its having been a 


matter of intended experiment has, I 
repeat, been the deciding point in the 
present case; but for this I should have 
had no hesitation to decline the situa- 
tion. 

“No doubt an additionally deciding 
consideration has been, that, declining 
this station, I might perhaps never reside 
near Bristol at all, nor perhaps for years 
to come, should life continue, remove to 
the neighbourhood of any large place, 
however convinced—as for many years 
back I have been convinced—that here 
I am a good deal too much, for the 
most useful improvement, out of the 
way of seeing what we call the world. 
While I have had an uniform preference 
for Bristol, I have yet dreaded coming 
to any positive determination of remoy- 
ing thither under the character of a 
preacher unengaged. The summonses 
which I might be liable to have, when a 
preacher happened on any Sunday to be 
wanting, would, if at all frequent, have 
been extremely incommodious to me, 
unless I had made a rule to refuse uni- 
formly, which would not have comported 
with the sense of duty. They would 
have been incommodious from the size 
of the places, and from the necessity of 


spare in preparations. | 
“now be, I shall hav 


employing more time than I could easily | 
2 the case ally pel 
he engagement and tat nt. rons as | 
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such occasional services would be, if 
frequent.” 

Mr. Foster’s long practice in village 
preaching, and habitual endeavour to 
accommodate his diction and mode of 
illustration to unlettered congregations, 
might reasonably have led him to hope, 
that in the scene of his former labours, 
he would not be wholly unsuccessful ; 
yet scarcely six months had elapsed 
when the failure of his efforts was so 
evident, that he could not hesitate on 


the propriety of relinquishing the situa- . 


tion. Several of his more intelligent 
and serious hearers of the class whose 
benefit he had chiefly laboured to pro- 
mote, were withdrawn either by death or 
a change of residence; others ceased to 
attend, from a preference for a style of 


preaching more adapted to operate on 


the feelings than to promote a thought- 


ful piety; and of those whom habit 


brought weekly to their usual seats, 
several showed an utter listlessness more 
depressing than their absence, which 
would have at least allowed the charit- 
able hope that they were deriving some 


benefit elsewhere. In communicating his 


determination to resign in a letter to Dr. 
Bompas, he remarks, “ It will be recol- 
lected Iwas very far from sanguine incom- 
mencing it, but I really did not anticipate 
quite so complete a failure ; I did fancy 
it possible, that a natural manner of 
speaking, that illustrations and pointed 
applications, tending to preclude the too 
usual dulness and formality of religious 
discourse, and that a language generally 


clear of hard or fine words, might per- _ 


haps engage, in some considerable de- 
gree, the attention of even uncultivated 


minds; and indeed IJ think I have hardly 
preached in any other place where they” 


did not engage it somewhat more 


they have as here. aes a gpeete = S 


ke Bie 


A Dprary, 
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_I could not realize it as true. 
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Death of Mrs. Foster. 


The loss of Mrs, Foster, in 1832, 
affected him deeply. On. his return to 
Stapleton, he wrote immediate to Mr. 
Hill, with whom his friendship had ac- 
quired a deeper and melancholy interest, 
from the striking coincidences in their 
domestic trials. “I have returned 
luther,’ he says, “but have an utter 
repugnance to say, returned home, that 
name is applicable no longer. You may 
be sure I am grateful for your kind 
sympathy and suggestions of consola- 
tion; not the less so for its being too 
true, that there is a weight on the heart 
which the most friendly human hand 
cannot remove. The melancholy fact 
is, that my beloved, inestimable com- 
panion has left me. It comes upon me 
—in evidence, how varied and sad! and 
yet, for a moment sometimes, I feel as if 
There is 
something that seems to say, Can it be 
that I shall see her no more—that I 
shall still, one day after another, find she 
is not here, that her affectionate voice 
and look will never accost me; the kind 
grasp of her-hand never more be felt; 
that when I would be glad to consult 
her, make an observation to her, address 
to her some expression of love, call her 
“my dear wife,’ as I have done so many 
thousand times, it will be in vain, she is 
not here? Several times, a considerable 
number—even since I followed her to 
the tomb, a momentary suggestion of 
thought has been, as one and another 
circumstance has oceurred, ‘I will tell 
Maria of this.’ Even this very day, 
when I parted with Dr. Stenson, who 
out of pure kindness accompanied me a 
long stage on the road, there was 
actually for a transient instant a lapse 
of mind into the idea of telling her how 
very kind he had been. I have not 
suffered, nor expect to feel, any over- 
whelming emotions, any violent excesses 
of grief; what I expect to feel is, a long 


“a> 
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repetition of pensive monitions of my 
irreparable loss; that the painful truth 
will speak itself to me again, and still 
again, in long succession, often in soli- 
tary reflection (in which I feel the most), 
and often as objects come in my sight, 
or circumstances arise, which have some 
association with her who is gone. The 
things which belonged to her with a 
personal appropriation; things which 
she used or particularly valued; things 
which she had given me, or I had given 
her; her letters or my own to her; the 
corner of the chamber where I know she 
used to pray ; her absence—unalterable 
absence—at the hour of family worship, 
of social reading, of the domestic table ; 
her no more being in her place to 
receive me on my return home from 
occasional absence; the thought of what 
she would have said, or how she would 
have acted, on subjects or occasions 
that come in question ; the remembrance 
how she did speak or act in similar 
instances ;—all such things as these will 
renew the pensive emotions, and tell me 
still again what I have lost,—what that 
was, and how great its value, which the 
sovereign Disposer has in his unerring 
wisdom taken away. Yes, it is He that 
has taken away what it was He that gave 
me, and what was so dear and valuable ~ 
to me; and I would not, I think I do 
not, rebel against his dispensation; I 
would not even repine or complain 
beyond that degree which he will re- 
gard with a merciful compassion. I 


should, and would be, thankful for hav- —— 


ing been indulged with the possession 
so long. Certainly, neither of us would, 


if such an exception might be madeto ~~ 


an eternal law, reeall our dear departed 


companions from their possession of — 


that triumph over sin, and sorrow, and 

death, to which they have been exalted. 

However great our deprivation, how 

transcendently greater is their advance- 

ment in the condition of existence ! And 

we should be unworthy to be loved — 
34 
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by them still, as I trust that even at | 
this very hour we are, if we could for a | 
moment entertain such a wish.” 


| 


Last Illness. 


Mr. Foster had very long suffered 
from a chronic disorder of the bronchial | 
glands, which indeed had obliged him, 
thirty-seven years before, to relinquish, 
amidst the regrets of his friends and 
hearers,.the pastoral office at Frome, 
though it was afterwards for a time 
resumed elsewhere. Even in the prime 
of life he often endured much pain and 
local harm, in the discourses and long 
conversations which edified and delighted 
many. But in latter years he had been 
forbidden, on account of much more 
threatening symptoms, to speak at all in 
public. He submitted to this affliction, 
and the consequent disability for one 
chief kind of endeavour to be useful, I 
have reason to believe, with uncomplain- 
ing patience. 

“When, about five weeks before his 
removal from the world,” says Mr. 
Sheppard, “I visited our suffering 
friend for the last time, I had been 
apprised of an increase of illness, and 
difficulty of conversing, which would 
limit me to a short interview; yet had 
no apprehension, even after observing 
his changed appearance, that his spirit 
would so soon be summoned to its 
better home. He came down from his 
chamber to see me in the customary 
sitting room, and although his thin and 
pale looks indicated great debility, con- 
versed in his usual manner. I think I 
noticed to him the blessing of having 
the intellectual powers so entirely unim- 
paired during illness; to which he 
answered, ‘It is a comfort even to 
understand what is read and heard.’ 

“I then referred to the melancholy 
mental decay of the late distinguished 
Southey; on which Mr. Foster remarked, 
‘No doubt his mind was worn out by 
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the toil of building up many books ; as 
if there were a want, a famine of books.’ 


| § So it is,’ he added with a smile, ‘ there 
| are men who even apologize for their 


errors and haste, and for not delaying 


| in order to greater correctness, as if the 


world were labouring under a dearth of 
the article.’ I replied, ‘ Consider, dear 
sir, you are speaking to one of the cul- 
prits;’ to which he rejoined, ‘ No, hardly 
that, yet.’ I said to his daughter, who 
sat by, ‘We all wish Mr. Foster had 


| been more a culprit.’ He then intimated,. 


‘Perhaps we may wish this at times, 
now that nothing more can be done;’ 
adding, “ Much has been omitted every 
way, partly from trifling. One feels 
that in the great concern of religion, 
much more might have been done.” I 
observed, ‘ All, however, no doubt, is 
for the best.’ To which our friend re- 
plied, ‘Yes, in the deep sense. These 
feelings of defect serve to humble us, 
and to show that in ourselves we are 
nothing.’ I said, ‘ It is happy, sir, that 
you have good daughters near you. 
Even a son would not be able to afford 
such aid and solace. He answered, 
* Yes, indeed, they are very kind.’ The 
following sentiment was also uttered by 
him with peculiar seriousness: ‘ How 
dreary would old age and illness be 
without the great doctrine of the Atone- 
ment!’ I left him, bearing with me a 
deep impression of that thought; but 
certainly not with the apprehension that 
in this world we should ‘meet no more. 
It was, however, so appointed. He and 
many more whom we revered and loved 
are gone; and though some remain 
whom we dearly prize, what would life 
itself be without hope in ‘the glorious 
gospel,’ but an apparition, and departure, 


and oblivion of shadows ?” fas 


On the 24th of September he took to 


his room, which he never again left. 


There exists no doubt that his lungs 
had been diseased for many years. With 


very rare and slight exceptions, he - 
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betrayed none of the irritability so gene- 
rally attendant upon the disease. The 
religious remarks and admonitions ad- 
dressed to those around him were deeply 
interesting and affecting ; but it was not 
often that his cough and extreme weak- 
ness allowed him to say much. On one 
occasion, however, he spoke at great 
length on “the duty of earnest, perse- 
vering, importunate prayer; and at 
another time, on the absolute necessity 
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of casting ourselves on the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, concluding in the 
following words, “‘ We can do nothing 
in our own strength; we must look to 
Jesus—our only Mediator—our only 
Redeemer — our only hope.” But no 
exhortations could have been half so 
impressive as the uniform patience he 
displayed, and the self-condemnatory 
remarks he often made, indicating a 
profound feeling of the evil of sin, 


THE ONLY STANDARD OF FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


BY THE REY. 


Tux bible is divine. It comes from 
God. It is invested with his attributes. 
Its doctrines are truth, its requirements 
justice, its spirit holiness, its threaten- 
ings and promises unchangeable faith- 
fulness. Here we hearken to the voice, 
and see the face of God. Here the 
benevolence of the Almighty is en- 
throned to dispense its highest favours. 
All is provided that is necessary to 
enlighten the mind, to sanctify the | 
heart, to regulate the conduct, and 

_-glorify- our eternal destiny. As our 


thoughts are conformed to it, we are 


free from error; as our affections sym- 
-pathize with it, we are delivered from 
pollution; ; as our actions are guided by 
it, we are saved from guilt. It is as 
exempt from mistake as from mis- 
e resentation. It was greatly needed. 
lhe wisest and the best have confessed 
ae not answer as pice im- 


| once the tribunal and the mercy-seat ; ee 
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| excitement when unimportant matters 
are pursued, becomes anguish when our 
spiritual_relations ‘and eternal destinies 
tremble in the balance. God has set 
our minds at rest: from the secret of 
his glory he has put forth his hand, that 
we may grasp it, lean upon it, and 
follow it all through our journey. Yet 
the bible is armed with a divine au- 
thority. It demands immediate sub- 
‘mission and universal obedience. Com- 
ing from heaven it could do no less. To = 
disbelieve is todisobey; to disobey isto ~ 
perish. To spurn it is to say unto God, 
“Depart from us, we desire not the 
knowledge of thy ways.” To receive it 
into the heart is eternal_life; every 
faculty is filled, every interest is 
safe; we have the mind and heart o! 
the only wise God our Saviour. W 
drous book! so beneficent and yet $0 
awful, so simple and yet 80 vast rest 


| the foun. of grace ‘and of judgment. 
is 
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wheat shall perish. Do we abide the 
day of his coming? Do we receive his 
word as divine, all-sufficient, and alone? 

The recognition of this, then, is the 
only true basis of union. Creeds and 
confessions may sometimes be harmless, 
but they are unsound in principle, they 
never answer the ends they are intended 
for, and often produce very formidable 
evils~ But the appeal to the bible as a 
divine and final authority is at once 
right and beneficial. 

1. It expresses the distinctive principle 
of our holy religion. Christianity is 
equally opposed to scepticism and super- 
stition. He who in his religion rejects 
the New Testament, and he who is not 
content with it, may be anything else, 
—they are not Christians. Superstition 
is devotion without knowledge, and 
therefore without reason. It does not 
allow itself to be tested by an appeal to 
any standard superior to itself, Not 
only is no reason proffered, no inquiry 
is allowed. To ask for proof is to re- 
nounce your piety. That which is the 
blindest is the best. Thus ignorance is 
the parent of devotion. But this does 
not answer the first conditions of our 
nature, nor can it survive the antag- 
onism of free inquiry. It sets at nought 
every principle of true worship, for God 
will accept only that which comes from 
an enlightened understanding and a 
sanctified heart. On other grounds, 
infidelity rejects our standard. It re- 
ceives nothing but the light of nature, 
The notions and feelings of its advocates 
concerning the book may be very dis- 
similar. Sone, with Herbert, will culo- 


. 


- gize its morality, its poetry, and an- 


tiquity; others, with Paine, may find their | 


malignity unutterable, with all the forme 
of ribaldry and abuse. ‘They may differ 
from each other as widely as the limits 
of pantheism, atheism, deism, or Soci 
nianism will allow. Yet they all find a 


they deny 
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to which we must appeal, and by which 
we must be concluded. Here then is 
our distinction. We desire to worship 
God; we feel the light of nature is in- 
sufficient; we know the Almighty has 
revealed his will,—with that revelation 
we are content. In this we are one. 

2. By recognizing this standard we 
limit our disagreements, and provide for 
heir settlement. It must be conceded 
that that is not in controversy betwixt 
us, which the book does not mention; 


and that cannot be of primary im-. 


portance which is but rarely and in- 
cidentally introduced. The only indica- 


-tion that one subject is of more 


consequence than another, is its promi- 
nence and emphasis here. In that very 
proportion, however, and by that very 
process, is the evidence augmented, by 
which all questions concerning it must 
be settled. It is true that the range of 
the bible is large, but still it is limited. 
If Christians were to debate nothing but 
what it teaches, a vast portion of their 
controversies would cease. Meanwhile 
we have advanced thus far. The arbi- 
tration is appointed, every thing is to 
be referred to it, there will be no error 
in the decision, there is no appeal from 
it, and no exception against it. If we 
are sincere and consistent we shall 
approach as near to unity as our present 
condition will allow, and if we do not, 
the fault will not be in our fundamental 
principles, s 

3. We avow that religion is spiritual 


and personal. Tf it were a ceremonial a 
to be performed by proxy, the settle- _ 
ment of it might be delegated to a few. — 


But in Christianity each man is made 


directly dependent on God. He must _ 
be vitally united with Christ. He has 


just so much religion, as he has truth 
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many. The Redeemer “spake openly” 
to all. “The common people heard 
him gladly.” It is proclaimed as at 
once the sign and the glory of this last 
dispensation,—“the poor have the gos- 
pel preached unto them.” The way to 
heaven is plain, and “the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, need not err there- 
in.” Every thing has been carefully 
arranged, that our faith should not 
stand in the wisdom of men but in the 
power of God. No provision is made for 
an infallible interpretation, and no such 
interpretation exists. To pretend to the 
possession of it is blasphemy. It is only 
one degree of iniquity less to acknow- 
ledge it. We repudiate it. We seek at 
once the glory of God, and the rights of 
his people.. We are thus allied with the 
Deity and his faithful servants. 

4. He who recognizes this standard 
embodies the essential principles of true 
piety. He performs one act of homage 
which comprehends or implies all the 
rest. He takes the book of law in his 
hand, and swears upon it the oath of 
subjection and fealty to the only Gover- 
nor of the spiritual world. There is in 
it the germ of all faith, repentance, and 

- devotion. The kingdom of God is within 
: him. It will absorb the whole man; 
__ for recognizing his truth, what less can 


he do than love it? bound by these | tru 
| explicit and binding than those of the 


laws, what can he do but obey? Meet 
him in the most distant climes, follow 


him through the most dissimilar cir 


cumstances, and yet you will find he is. 
| place, if not to exert the 


one of the regenerated brotherhood. He 
is taught by the same Spirit, and has 


‘the sine eenbs: He we not 
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mised glory; they inspire feelings and 
prompt an utterance which are as uni- 
versal as the true church on earth, and 
lasting as the occupations of heaven. 
Thus you know you have a common 
life and destiny. Your hearts are in 
unison, for the hand of God has tuned 
them. You areamost one, just when you 
are what you ought to be, and desire to 
be. In prayer and praise, in the efflu- 
ence of the heart before the great 
Father, and in tender communion with 
the elder Brother, There in the sanc- 
tuary of the new created life, where the 
glance of the stranger is like sacrilege 
—a profanation of your holiest things— 
you find a deeper sacredness as you 
mingle your spirit with his, who is born 
from above. Through the voyage of 
life, this indicates our course and its 
issue. Do they acknowledge our chart, 
and submit to our pilot? If not, we 
part company ; but if they do, we will 
sail together. We will look upward : 
there is the star that guides us; and at 
last, when every storm is braved and ~ 
every peril passed, we shall rest in 
heaven. == 
_B. We thus give all the ee to God. 
One of the greatest evils of denomina- 
tionalism is that it transfers to the 
creature what is due to the creator. 
trusts the words of man, as being more 


Holy Ghost: it exalts the name of a 
man, or a particular article of faith or 
discipline, to occupy the most. prominent 


dominion. The church of 
of its. unity, but oa 
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istence. Yet what honour does it confer 
to confess, that to secure unity they 
have transferred their allegiance to 
another, and have founded an harmoni- 
ous brotherhood by rendering their 
spiritual apostacy universal and com- 
plete ? 


We have no sympathy with the eccle- 
siastical assumptions which would sub- 
stitute a creed for the scriptures, the 
church for the Saviour. Men may ask, 
To what church do you belong ? but we 
will be content to reply, We believe in 
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the bible as the word of God. Thus we 
shall make a good confession ; we shall 
exalt the only Name that deserves it; 
each reference to it will be a corrective 
of our errors and a stimulus to our 
obedience, and God will acknowledge 
and reward us, for he never forgets his 
word, “Them that honour me I will 
honour, they that despise me shall be 
lightly esteemed.” All the union thus 
acquired will be as acceptable in heaven 
as it is beneficent on earth; all that 
cannot be thus obtained must be left as 
doubtful or bad. 


PROTECTION FROM ROME AND THE JESUITS. 


BY THE REY. R. W. OVERBURY. 


Wuart is to be done in order to check 
the growing power of Rome and the 
Jesuits? Shall we have recourse to the 
civil power? Shall we pass a law ren- 
dering their existence illegal in this 
country, or desire that any such law 
may be carried into effect? Shall we 
invoke the arm of the magistrate in 
order to break up their institutions at 
Stonyhurst and Clongowes, and to send 
them out of the country ? We plead for 
nothing ofthe kind. Little as we like 
the Jesuits, we nevertheless say, Let 
them alone; allow them all the civil 
immunities which they can claim, so 
long as they demean themselves as 
peaceable subjects, so long as they do 
not commit any infraction of our 
country’s laws. To take cognizance 
of human opinions, to judge between 
truth and error, is not the province 
of human governments. 

We are indeed fully aware that the 
Jesuits and Roman Catholics must, if 
they are consistent with themselves, 
and the systems to which they adhere, 
hold opinions that are both pernicious 

i. 


and dangerous. The principle of Rome 
is, that to the church belong two swords, 
the temporal and the spiritual; the 
spiritual to be used by the Supreme 
Pontiff himself,—the temporal, by kings, 
and knights, and princes, by his license, 
and at his will. But the lesser sword 
must be subject to the greater, and the 
temporal to the spiritual authority. The 
subjection of every human being to the 
See of Rome is declared to be a neces- 
sary article of faith, and the power of 
deposing heretical kings and princes 
claimed. It should also be remembered 
that the Jesuits maintain, to the utmost 
stretch, the prerogatives of the papacy, 
and desire nothing more than to see it 
shine forth again, not as it does now, 
“shorn of its rays,” but in its full orbed 
glory. They occupy the same place in 
the church of Rome that the Jacobites 
did for a long time in the British 
government, and which the Puseyites 
occupy at this moment in the church of 
England. They laud the pope to the 


skies, and place his throne among the. 
stars; they claim on his behalf the most — 
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enormous prerogatives and powers; and 
- theynot only think and talk, but they also 
act thus! All their policy is directed to 
this end, and they would, if possible, 
bring all the civil as well as ecclesiasti- 
cal powers of the world into subjection 
to him “who opposeth and exalteth 
himself above all that is called God, or 
is worshipped, so that he, as God, sitteth 
in the temple of God, showing himself 
that he is God.” ~~ 


Still, with a full knowledge of their | 


pernicious opinions and designs, we say, 
respecting them as a body, Let them 
alone. Do not exasperate them, or im- 
pose upon them any liabilities, simply 
because they are Jesuits. It will be 
time enough when they embody their 
sentiments in practice. Let them be 
treated as traitors when they are found 
guilty of treasonable practices; not be- 
fore. Or if at any time they should stir 
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offals of superstition, and bring it under 
a judicious regimen; let all the wise and 
good of every name and denomination 
use their influence in this direction, and 
devote all their energies to this object, 
and we do not apprehend that we shall 
suffer to any great extent from the 
moral gangrene of Jesuitism ! 

In confirmation of these views we 
might refer to the page of history which 
has already passed in review before us. 
The reformation was indeed a glorious 
event, but it was attended with those 
imperfections that attach to all those 
performances in which human instru- 
mentality is employed. Whilst the first 
reformers bore a noble testimony against 
many of the errors of the church of 
Rome, they did not clearly apprehend, 
and practically renounce, as we might 
perhaps have expected, that-worst and 
most antichristian of all errors,—the 


up sedition against the constitutional | doctrine that the temporal world should 

authorities of the realm, then, of course, | be subject, or even subservient, to the 

are they liable to such penalties as are spiritual, that a man should endure 

incurred by such conduct. But we must | civil penalties for his religious opinions, 

confess we have far more confidence in | that the religion of Jesus should be 

the efficacy of moral means, than in any | sustained in any way by the secular 

enactments | of the legislature for their | power, or that the kingdom « of Christ 
‘suppression. The only measures which | should be amalgamated in any degree e, 

we are prepared to recommend against | with the kingdom of this world. Their _ 
_ them are such as will tend, by diffusing | views were by no means clear on this ~ 

sound, moral, and religions principles | subject. Their eyes were scarcely half 
Sicag the community, to vender us as | opened in reference to it. At best they 
: a people, proof against their pernicious | saw “men as trees walking.” They saw 
- maxims, detestable policy, and abomina- | indeed obviously enough, that the 
ble: morality. We are of opinion that it | church of Rome acted a wicked and at 
2 is only in” a very diseased and demoral- | antichristian part, in persecutin g : 
ized state of society that the Jesuits | death the sincere frien 
to any great eee Our eae whilst ng 
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of any other than moral means—that is 
by reproof and persevering instruction, 
and at length, in ease all means were 
ineffectual to restore to repentance, by 
withdrawing from all association with 
such in ordinances and fellowship that 
are peculiar to a Christian church. 
They evidently did not understand 
these things. To his honour be it said, 
Luther, who was at that period the 
earliest, was also the clearest of all the 
reformhers on this subject : clearer by far 
than Zuinglius who died on the battle- 
field, and Calvin who was implicated in 
the burning of Servetus; clearer also 
by far than Cranmer, whose robes were 
stained with the blood of the saints; 
and clearer than any, who being not 
involved in such transactions, shone out 
amidst the constellation that then 
adorned the firmament. No: the re- 
formers, there is reason to believe, were 
in a great measure ignorant and mis- 
informed on the will of the Lord in 
reference to this momentous subject. 
And this one error brought innumer- 
able other errors and mischiefs in its 
train, The progress of true Christianity, 
which, on their part at least, ought to 
have been pure and peaceful, was marked 
with blood, not only the blood of those, 
who like their divine Lord and Re- 
deemer were led as sheep to the 
slaughter, and “loved not their lives 
to the death,” so that they might say, 
“T have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith,” but with blood shed by those 
who, dissenting from the errors of Rome 
in other respects, still had this cleaving 


to them as a girdle, that the enemies of | 


the truth or those whom they esteemed 
such, were ta be handed over bythe 
| to the civil power for 


| christ. 


el | impending conflict. 

- punishme: Sees k-th was avidh-in| ified in our cha 
; take up arms for the defence and pro- | 
vf the r 


under the influence of such an error. 
The reformation was in almost every 
country mixed up with the state policy 
of that country, and the things that 
concern the kingdem of Christ were 
amalgamated with those that relate to 
the kingdoms of this world. This was a 
lamentable error, and as might have 
been expected, the enemies of the truth 
gained a tremendous advantage from it. 
The appeals to arms on the part of the 
friends of truth, not only dishonoured 


and injured dreadfully the cause of true. 


Christianity, but gave Rome and her 
body-guard—the Jesuits—just the op- 
portunity which they desired of enter- 
ing the field and committing wholesale 
butchery on the enemies of Rome, May 
we have wisdom and grace to profit 
from the preceding pages of history, and 
past dispensations of divine providence, 
We cannot contend successfully against 
Rome and the Jesuits with their arms. 
They will be more than a match for us 
if we have recourse to carnal weapons. 
It may, indeed, please God to make 
use of the political powers of this world 
to effect, the final overthrow of anti- 
But this is not our province. 
As Christians, we are called to employ 
spiritual and moral means alone in this 
glorious and growing strife—the power 


of truth, the power of faith, the power 


of prayer, the power of public and 
private instruction, the power of all the 
Christian graces and virtues, shining 
forth in our conduct and conversation, 
and illustrating the divine suptriority of 
the faith which we profess, and of the 
principles which we embrace. God grant 
that in this, and in every other scriptu- 
ral way, we may he prepared for the 
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and make war. 


ten, King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

Nor has the writer much confidence 
in any great confederation of Christians, 
call it by what name you please, against 
Romanism, Jesuitism, and Puseyism. 
Great confederations in the church of 
Christ have never done good ; but they 
have been productive in all ages of 
immense evil. What is Romanism and 
the papacy but an immense confedera- 
tion of professing Christians, a grand 
scheme of ecclesiastical centralization ? 
Although many churches were planted 
in the days of the apostle, he manifested 
no anxiety to join them together in any 
visible and grand alliance. Had this been 
important to conserve the interests of 
genuine Christianity against the power 
of falsehood and the attacks of enemies, 


‘doubtless the New Testament would 


have contained some directions to this 
effect. When Christians meet together 
and co-operate in such immense masses, 
the right of private judgment is in danger 
of being invaded, worldly passions are 


' kindled, and kept in constant activity, 


and there is little exercise for the spirit 


of true piety, while the existence of the 
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principle itself is exposed to many de- 
apne influences. 

- There is a very remarkable passage 
in Isaiah viii. which is perhaps not 
altogether inapplicable to the present 
relative position of the true church of 
: 5 and his = her enemies. Isaiah 
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And he hath on his| church and people, and through them of 
vesture and on his thigh a name writ- | 


truth itself in times of danger. If we 
cannot trust our divine and enthroned 
Redeemer to conduct the affairs of his 
kingdom, and to serve the interests of 
his church, without having recourse to 
measures which are not sanctioned or 
encouraged by his holy word, does it not 
argue want of faith? If Christ were 
with us, would he not say to such, 
“O thou of little faith, wherefore didst 
thou doubt?” And why should we 
doubt ? Is Christ no longer able to 
carry on the affairs of his kingdom ? Is 
he unable any more to protect the tem- 
poral and spiritual interests, the bodies 
and souls of his redeemed family ? What! 
is the man of sin a match and more 


than a match for the King of kings and 


Lord of lords? Rome—the Jesuits, are 
they too much for Christ? What! is 
their craft and cunning compared with 
the profound, exalted, sublime, incom- 
parable wisdom of the Lord of Hosts, 
who is wonderful in counsel and excel- 
lent in working? What too is their 
power, or what is all created power 
united, when brought into competition 
with him who taketh up the hills as a 
very little thing, who is the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, that fainteth not 


| neither is weary,—there is no searching _ = 


of his understanding ? If Christ is un- 
able any longer to conduct the affairs of 
his kingdom, and to secure his church; 
then tell us the nature of that change 
which has come upon:him. What time 
was it that Ghee became una 
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forgive our unbelief, forgive our fears 
We have injured thee again. Once 
more we have injured thee. But for- 
give us, blest Saviour; and teach us by 
thy blessed Spirit the meaning of thine 
own words,—“ Let not your heart be 
troubled: ye believe in God, believe 
also in me. 
even to the end of the world.” 

But it also indicates, we think, in- 
attention to the way in which God hath 
ever wrought out the deliverance of his 
church and people. Was it by a great 
and powerful confederation of pastors 
and churches that the earliest triumphs 
of Christianity were won? Did the 
apostles direct their attention to this 
point, and keep it in view in all their 
proceedings? The age of cecumenical 
councils and large confederations of 
Christian pastors and others,—was it 
the age of a pure or a corrupt Chris- 
tianity, of a simple or unadulterated 
gospel, of a languid and cold or of a 
vigorous and fervent piety; was it the age 
of the spirituality or of the worldliness 
of the Christian church? And how 
was the great and glorious reformation 
brought about under God? Was the 
papacy made to tremble and the throne 
of antichrist well nigh overthrown, did 
it ‘sustain a shock from which it has 
ever since been tottering to its fall, 


from a great confederation of great and | 


good men? Was it so indeed? Or was 
all effected by a poor monk in the 
College of Erfurtl, whom God called by 
his grace and fitted for this work, in 
connexion with the mighty operation 


of his grace and providence, bringing 
about the most wondrous results by, | 


viewed in itself, a weak, inadequate, 


and divided instrumentality ; raised at. 


different intervals of time, in different 
places, without any collusion or con- 
trivance on their part, and with very. 


little éonsultation, and nothing like | 
confederation in the sequel ? Ah, it was | 


Lo, I am with you alway, | 
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work, and will work, making his strength 
perfect in our weakness, hiding pride 
from man, and securing all the honour 
and all the glory to his own great and 
holy name. So thought Luther when 
he sang— 


“A fortress is our God, a weapon of defence ; 

With him the saints have trod, and found a 
recompense. 

The ancient cunning foe is busy with his snares ; 

Fiercely he works below, nor earth his equal bears. 

Our feeble strength is slight, weakly our arrows 
aimed, 

For, he the man will fight, whom God bias 
hath named. 

Who is He? askest thou,—as Jesus Christ he’s 
known, 

Zeboath’s God, that title now belongs to him alone. 

Were hosts of devils here, all eager to assail, 

We have no need to fear, for he will never fail. 

The prince who reigns below, shall watch and 
wait in vain, 

The Word has judged the foe—he triumphs not 
again.” 


But whilst it indicates a want of 
faith to employ means that are un- 
scriptural, or at the least, questionable, 
in order to check the progress of anti- 
christian superstition, it would be a 
proof of a presumptuous spirit to ex- 
pect divine preservation without dili- 
gently using every safeguard which 
divine Providence has placed within 
our reach. It appears, therefore, to be 
a duty specially incumbent at the 
present time to diffuse, as far as possi- 
ble, correct and enlightened views of 
that system whose encroachments are 
everywhere visible. We must inform 
ourselves what it is at which Rome _ 
really aims, viz.:—to establish a uni- 
versal supremacy, ecclesiastical and 
civil, of which the pope shall be both 
the heart and the head, which ghall 
extend itself throughout Europe, the 
colonies, and the world! We must also — 
| be acquainted with the tactics of Rome 
and the Jesuits. Truth is simple and 


even : thus that God did ee doth | cate, 
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undergoing different modifications to 
adapt itself to circumstances. Truth is 
a solid rock on which we may build 
with confidence and safety; falsehood, a 
shifting sand, which swallows up and 
destroys all that are so unhappy as 
to be cast upon it. Such is Rome; and 
more especially Rome as personated by 
the Jesuits. Chameleon like, it assumes 
different shades and colours according 
to the different circumstances it is in, 
and the different parties it has to con- 
ciliate. In the days of the Stuarts, the 
Charleses, and the Jameses, it allied 
itself with arbitrary measures; in our 
own day, when the voice of the people is 
recognized and a more liberal spirit is 
abroad, it allies itself to liberal measures, 
and talks of liberty, sweet liberty! while 
itself is the greatest tyrant in all the 
world. In England it seeks to con- 
ciliate the scientific by lectures on reli- 
gion in connexion with human _philoso- 
phy; in Germany, it exposes the so- 
called seamless coat of our Saviour to 
view, presents it as an object of holy 
adoration, and promises absolution to 
all that repair to it at the call of 
Arnoldi, bishop of Treves. 
forth the rankest popery to please the 
papists, and preach the purest protest- 
antism to please the protestants; and 
will denounce the union between church 
and state to please the dissenters, whilst 
on the very next occasion, it will act on 
the very principle which it denounced, 
by taking money from the dissenters to 
pay for the teaching of the tenets of 
popery in Roman catholie institutions. 
Well does Rome know how to pitch 
the key-note to the times and the 
people among whom she may reside, 
and deeply has she studied all the arts 
of dissimulation and deception. There 
is not a doctrine she has ever preached, 
nor a practice that she has ever followed, 


‘but what she will deny and anathema- 
‘tize, if so be she may but insinuate 


herself into our begond graces, and im- 
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prove our good opinion of her to her 
own advantage. In order, therefore, 
that we may be able to cope with 
Rome and to resist her blandishments, 
we must be acquainted with her art, her 
sophistry, and her deep dissimulation. 
Paul would not have his converts igno- 
rant of Satan’s devices; neither must 
we be ignorant of Rome’s devices,—for 
Rome is the very masterpiece of Satan’s 
policy and malice. And how can we 
obtain this information except by ac- 
quainting ourselves with the history of 
Rome, and the agency and arts with 
which, through her “skilful rowers,” 
the Jesuits, she has combated the 
reformation, and sought to bring back 
those whom she calls her erring children 
to her maternal bosom? It will be our 
fault, and one of which, sooner or later, 
we shall sorely repent, if the public in 
general, and especially the rising gene- 
ration, are not adequately instructed in 
these matters, and duly alive to them. 
It is not a revival of the “ No Popery ” 
cry of former days that we want; but we 
do need to have an enlightened, deep, 
and insuperable hatred of Romish prin- 
ciples, and of all antichristian error, 
wrought in our minds, purified from all 
admixture of political rancour and 


selfish considerations, that, as Milton. 


says, there may grow from the ashes of 
the pious dead— 
“A hundredfold, who having learnt Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

Above all we would urge the cultiva- 
tion of a sincere, ardent, active, a: 
deep-toned piety among ourselves, A 
genuine bible Christianity, experienced 


in a soul well established in the faith,” 


rooted and grounded in love, and mani- 


festing itself daily in our condact and _ 


conversation ; a true bible Christianity, 
that shall lead us to devote ourselves, 
body, soul, and spirit, to the service of 
our Redeemer—this includes all that we 
want for our own peace and welfare 
and for the times in which we live. 


en 
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The concluding sentences of that 
interesting record which we call The 
Acts of the Apostles, present to us 
Paul, a considerable portion of whose 


career it had depicted, as placed by the 


providence of God, through the inter- 
vention of his enemies, in a station of 
great usefulness. He is located in the 
metropolis of the world, under circum- 
stances that forbid his leaving it, and 
yet render him accessible to any of its 


inhabitants, and to visitors from every 
region under heaven. Here for two 
whole years he remains, “ preaching 


‘the kingdom of God, and teaching those 


things which concern the Lord Jesus, 
no man forbidding him,” while his 
leisure hours are employed in writing 
to distant friends letters which it was : 
intended by the great Master whom he 


served should convey invaluable instruc- ; 


tion to the churches of all subsequent 
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generations. The epistles to the Ephe- | 
sians, the Philippians, the Colossians, 
and Philemon, were undoubtedly writ- 
ten during this imprisonment, and it is 
probable the epistle to the Hebrews 
also. Several passages in these inspired 
letters will be the better understood if 
the circumstances in which the writer 
was when he penned them are kept 
in mind, 


Of the subsequent history of this 
eminent minister of Christ very little 
is known. Implicit dependence cannot 
be placed on the traditions which eccle- 
siastical writers of the third and fourth 
centuries have recorded, and the epistles 
written in later life furnish only a few 
incidental and unconnected notices of 
facts. The following paragraph from 
Mr. Hartwell Horne will give the reader 
as much assistance as can be easily 
furnished in forming a general notion 
of the remainder of the apostle’s career. 
“As Luke has not continued Saint 
Paul’s history beyond his first imprison- 
ment at Rome, we have no authentic 
record of his subsequent travels and 


labours from the spring of A.p. 63, 
when he was released, to the time of his 
martyrdom. But, from the intimations 
contained in the epistles which he 
wrote from Rome during his first con- 
finement, some learned men have con- 
jectured that he sailed from Italy to 
Judea, accompanied by Timothy and 
Titus: and, leaving Titus in Crete 
(Titus i. 5), he proceeded thence with 
Timothy to Judea, and visited the 
churches in that country, to which 
he had lately sent from Italy (perhaps 
from Rome) the epistle which is now 


inscribed to the Hebrews. Having visited 
churches in Syria, Cilicia, and Asia 
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Minor, Paul and Timothy continued 
some time at Colosse; and leaving 
Timothy at Ephesus, Paul proceeded 
to Macedonia, visiting the churches. 
From this country he wrote his epistle 
to Titus, and also his first epistle to 
Timothy. Having also visited the 
churches of Greece, and probably that 
of Corinth for the second time, Saint 
Paul passed the winter of 64 at Nicopo- 
lis, a city of Epirus; thence he pro- 
ceeded to Crete, and perhaps to Corinth 
for the third time, and early in 65 
arrived at Rome, where his active ex- 
ertions in preaching the gospel caused 
him to be imprisoned a second time. 
How long Paul continued in prison at 
this time, we know not; but from the 
circumstance of his being brought 
twice before the emperor Nero or his 
prefect, Dr. Macknight thinks it proba~ 
ble that he was confined a year or more 
before he was put to death. As the 
Neronian persecution of the Christians 
raged greatly during this second visit 
to Rome, Paul, knowing the time of his 
departure to be at hand, wrote his 
second epistle to Timothy; from which 
we learn that, though the apostle’s 
assistants, terrified with the danger, 
forsook him and fled, yet he was not alto- 


gether destitute of consolation; for the 


brethren of Rome came to him privately, 
and ministered to him (2 Tim. iv. 12— 
21). Concerning the precise manner of 
Saint Paul’s death we have no certain 
information, but, according to primitive 
tradition, he was beheaded on the 29th 
of June, A.D. 66, at Ague Salvia, three 


miles from Rome, and interred in the _ 
Via Ostensis, at a spot two miles from 


the city, where Constantine the Great 
afterwards erected a church to his 
memory.” = 


THE SAVIOUR IN RETIREMENT. 


BY MISS M. A. STODART. 


MaArTTHEw xii. 15—21. 


His steps are in the solitude, 
His home is by the sea, 

And gathering thousands round him crowd 
In farthest Galilee : 

The glorious mountains round him rise, 

In massive strength ’neath cloudless skies ; 

And all is peaceful, calm, and still, 

On sleeping lake, on sunny hill, * 


It is a sweet, a solemn hour, 
Of deep and holy calm ; 

Sunshine is bright on herb and flower— 
The very air is balm ; 

As if creation’s pangs were o’er, 

_ As if the curse were felt no more, 

_ And nature knew her travail cease, 

 Rejoicing in the Prince of Peace. 


"While thus the Lord of life reotigad : 
Within that green retreat, : 

Words floated o’er one follower’s mind, 
With influence strong and sweet ; 


“ He shall not strive, he shall not cry, 
His yoice shall not be heard on high ; 
The feeble he will ne’er oppress, 

Till glory beam on righteousness.” 


Thy steps, O Lord, we love to trace; 
Before thy feet we kneel ; 

Pour on our hearts thy quick’ning grace, 
Thy law of love reveal: 

As once thy healing might was Raced 

In mountain deserts wild and lone, 

So eyen now that might we’d prove, 

Bend to thy will, and taste thy love. 


We ask for more than thousands sought, 
For more than thousands found; 
Unto our souls let help be ey creer 

There let thy love abound. — 
To thee in solitude we come, — 
Jesus! with thee we’d fix our ae 
*Mid lonely silence hear thy voice, 
And in thy saving might rejoice. 
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Of God’s prevailing power a mirror thou! 
Wisdom profound and ever-flowing grace ; 
~Into whose depths fain would my spirit now 
Launch and explore what seraphs wish to trace. 


Spirit supreme ! vouchsafe a prosperous gale! 
And oh, impelled and filled by thee, may I, 
While faith and strong desire stretch every sail, 

Possess the fulness of the Deity ! 


Bridport. 


What though nor human knowledge e’er can sound 
The mighty ocean of redeeming love; 

Nor mortal measurement be ever found 
Its vast expanse of length and breadth to prove ;— 


Yet to the saints—O privilege divine !— 
Unbought, unmerited by them, ’tis given 

(For Faith, the gift of God, supplies the line) 
To “comprehend” the boundless loye of heayen ! 


THE CHRISTIAN AND THE TIGER. 


A TRUE TALE. 


Far in the depths of an ancient wood, 
A Hindoo went alone ; 

To a fount that stirred the solitude, 
With its low rippling moan. 


2 He has filled his urn from its waters bright,— 
Why doth he linger now," 

When the sudden gloom of an eastern matt 
Gathers o’er wave and bough ? 


Still and dark, like a bronzed statue there! 
No motion and no breath! = 
" A tiger hath burst from his hidden lair, see 
And flight were instant death, 


‘road he a for hen mo, : 
ey _ *Mid the dim grass thick and tall ; _ 


Like a meteor’s flash before him ; — 
~~ While courage and might spread a panoply 
: Of quenchiess ‘daring o'er him. = 


= SS =o 


~ hey are hig be has melt with that ery age, | | 


= — me, 0 Strong One! »—thas tema ; “with eyes upraised and a stone-dlike cheek, 


“No pang ?—there is a sheltering home, 
Where dwells a watchful band; : 

There, where my footstep no more may come, 
Waiting its sound they stand. 


“ She is there, the light of my life’s ae spring ! 
Glory of manhood’s hour ! 


How will the airs of the morning bring” ~ 
Blight on that cherished flower? 


‘Clothe her for news that will sear her heart, 
E As lightning sears the bough! 
~ Said Ino pang?—yet from her to part! 
Loye and grief oppress. me now. 


~ “But thou,” his voiesgathored strength once nore, 

“The widow's help art thou! a 
‘Thou wilt guide her to the better shore 
-Barth, earth, T yield thee now. 


|“ Doliveray, strongest bands are rien," 
| Asmed wit teenage on bs “givens “~~ 
__ How am I strong for death!” 


And brow, where cold dews lie 5 
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REVIEWS. 


Sermons, Second Series, by RicHARD WINTER 
Hamitton, LL.D., Minister of Belgrave 
Chapel, Leeds. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. 8vo. pp. 667. 


Sermons, in Proof, Development, and Illustra- 
tion of the Evangelical Doctrines of the 
Church, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic ; with 
an Appendix, and Notes, on the Evangelical 
and Apostolic Characteristics of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. By the 
Rev. TrESHAM James Gree, M.A., Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Chaplain of St. Nicholas- 
Within, Dublin. London: Richard Groom- 
bridge and Sons. 8vo. pp. 462. 


TuEsrE sermons have very little in 
common, except the name. They do, in 
some measure, advert to the same doc- 
trines, but their style of thought and 
expression, their spirit, their method of 
illustration, and their tendency and 
aim, are “wide as the poles asunder.” 
There is only one respect in which Mr. 
Grege’s sermons can claim superiority, 
and that is, as popular pulpit addresses. 
In this they represent a style of preach- 
ing which was as common as it was 
effective some fifty years ago; but which 
will very rarely be found now, except 
amongst the evangelical clergy. The 
thoughts are strictly elementary, and 
scarcely beyond the reach of a bible 
class; the illustrations are at once 
homely and obvious, and the language 
sometimes racy and sometimes diffuse, 
but always plain and unambitious. Yet 
the doctrines taught are thoroughly 
evangelical, and a powerful unction of 
pious feeling attends the representation 
of them. The appeals founded upon 
them are personal and direct. Not only 
does each man feel that he is addressed, 
but that he is addressed with equal 
authority and discrimination. Mean- 
while, the mind of the preacher is less 
oppressed ; his heart has freer play; he 
finds both a greater necessity and a 
greater Pk 
ment of his gift which magnifies the 
little and embellishes the homely, and 


portunity for that develop- 


which invests everything he advances | 


with the m 


agnificence and intensity of 


his own imagination and feelings. We 


can conceive that these discourses of 
Mr. Gregg would afford an apt instru- 
ment for producing a deep impression if 
a man had the skill to use it, although 
as compositions to instruct and elevate 
the student of divinity they do not aspire 
beyond the lowest form of scholarship. 
The task he has undertaken is singu- 
larly complicated and incongruous. So 
far as we can comprehend it, it seems to 
be to show that his church is right and 
all others wrong. In order to this he 
endeavours to prove that evangelical 
doctrines are scriptural, which we readily 
admit; and further, that his church 
maintains them, which many deny, and 
which, as we think, in a purely apostolic 
church, could not be matter of doubt. 
We have felt strongly tempted to offer 
some animadversion on several topics in 
these sermons, but our space will not 
allow it; and the same subjects have 
been too often discussed by us to leave 
any pressing necessity for it. Of course 
Mr. Gregg is bound to defend his church, 
or the catholics and Puseyites might tri- 
umph; and hence confirmation, infant 
baptism, and apostolical succession, are 
all defended. On this last topic he gives 
an illustration which, if not original or 
just, is intelligible and amusing. The 
great body of methodists are divided 
into the “old connexion” and the “new 
connexion.” The former are the body 
constituted by Mr. Wesley, but the 


‘latter, though they retain all his doc- 


trines and most of his discipline, are 
dissenters from the original conference. 
Now, the church of England and Ireland 
is the “old connexion,” and claims 
direct fraternity with the conference of 
apostles at Jerusalem! Be it so; we 
cannot resist the conviction that even 
the apostles might not very readily 
recognize their own connexion in those 
who oppress whom they cannot con- 
vert, and triumph in a system as the 
bulwark of Christianity which the men 
of the world pronounce to be the most 
monstrous grievance in Europe. 
Mr. Hamilton’s sermons are of a very 
different order. They are, for the most 
part, discourses highly elaborated, for 
special occasions, for which scarcely any 
living preacher is more qualified than — 
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the esteemed author. The title may so , It would be difficult to name a writer 
far mislead. There is, perhaps, no |who can sketch with equal boldness 
species of writing more ill appreciated | and fill up with equal vividness, those 
than that of sermons, and scarcely any | scenes in which every thing flashes and 


one will venture upon it who is very 
mistrustful of his powers or anxious for 
success. These, however, are studied 
and profound compositions, with scarcely 
any characteristics of a sermon but the 
name and the text; and which might 

_as well be called essays for their com- 
parative brevity, or dissertations for 
their depth and comprehensiveness. 
That the former series has been sold 
and is again in demand, only heightens 
our estimate of the taste and discrimina- 
tion of the reading public; and that this 
will meet with, at least, equal favour, we 
cannot doubt. 

It is impossible, by quotations, to give 
an adequate idea of a volume, the con- 
tents of which are so copious and 
diversified, or it would be easy to pro- 
duce many which would please and 
instruct our readers. We commend 
them to the fountain without endeavour- 
ing to supply them from our cistern. 
The language of the discourses is chaste, 
and almost simple. A few phrases are 
retained on the “ Hamiltonian system,” 
but they are rare and racy. As the 
author has increased his familiarity with 
things, he has been less ambitious of 
words: originality of language has been 


gleams. The long-lost beauties of 
Paradise, and the promised glories of 
the millennium and of heaven, are 
themes on which he expatiates with 
equal felicity and power. 

One thing, somewhat in contrast with 
this, and which has struck and pleased 
us much, is the stern sobriety of thought 
which pervades the whole volume. Here 
are no perilous speculations whose chief 
merit is their hardihood; no startling 
paradoxes to confound the timid and 
doubtful; no ancient dogmas pronounced 
with the surprise of discovery and the 
authority of an oracle; no microscopic 
analysis evolving unheard-of mysteries 
from an exegesis of the original scrip- 
tures. The great truths of the gospel 
are presented in all faithfulness and 
simplicity as those which we have to 
learn and obey; but the doubtful and 
hazardous, which cannot-lead-to edifica-_ 
tion and may foster unbelief, is neither 
cherished nor honoured. Not. that Mr. 
Hamilton is less competent for specula- 
‘ting than any other man, but he has 
fewer temptations to it. His copious 


‘dominant faculty—an imagination more | others. They perceive no difficulties, = 


) often | must ever pass current as incontroverti- 
zaled | ble reality. Distinguished by nothin 

by self-confidence: 
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few general axioms, or by a species of 
most attenuated biblical criticism, they 
manage to determine at once the 
materials, and influences, and forms of | 
universal truth. Such men make dread- | 
ful havoc of religious doctrines, and 
diffuse a spirit as opposed to piety as it 
is to sound reason. Their temerity 
arrests the attention and excites the 
admiration of the young, and their 
cleverness allures and gratifies the 
vanity of the conceited, and enlists the 
sympathies and services of all who can 
value nothing but the curious and the 
new. 

These discourses promise, so far as 
their influence extends, an antidote to 
this pernicious tendency. The sub- 
limest mysteries of the faith are here 
exhibited as they have often been 
regarded by many of the wisest and the 
best, who, in reference to them, have 
been content to imitate the conduct of 
those celestial natures who veil their 
faces before the uncreated light. They 
are not denied as dogmas which simply 
require to be contradicted in order to 
be disproved; nor are they explained 
away as solemn and portentous in- 
anities; nor are they vindicated with 
trembling and hesitation, as matters 
about which a wise man might reason- 
ably be ashamed or afraid; but they 
are stated as the objects of faith, which 
rest on the eternal foundation of re- 
vealed truth; they are defended as 
accordant with the dictates of a sober 
piety and good sense, by an appeal to 
the analogies of nature and providence, 
and expatiated upon as at once the 
honour and the gladness of a powerful 
mind and~a devout heart. The popu- 


clearest remonstrance against it. 


larity of the preacher, the reputation of 
the writer, and the intrinsic merits of the 
book, will secure for it not only a wide 
circulation, but a diligent perusal, and 
we are happy in the assurance that its 
influence must be for good. For just- 
ness of observation, for comprehensive- 
ness of thought, for richness of senti- 
ment, for copiousness of fancy and force 
of language, we should find it difficult 
to name any discourses of the present 
day to_equal these. 

The only undesirable effect which we 
can apprehend from these sermons is, 
' that they may deepen and extend an 
_ impression concerning the true charac- 
ter and ends of preaching, which we 
regard as alike mistaken and injurious. 
Itissubstantially this,—that all ministers 


| speaker is there t 
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are bound to occupy the ordinary labours 
of the pulpit with talented and elabo- 
rate performances; that the people will 
be permanently satisfied with no others; 
that the times especially demand them, 
and that they will produce a large 
harvest of -honour to the pastor and 
advantage to the flock. Many causes 
have conspired to produce it; the sup- 
posed spread of intelligence amongst 
the people; the necessity which is grow- 
ingly felt for the acquisition of some- 
thing more attractive and powerful in 
our public religious services; the eager 
competition of professional life; the 
fame and influence of a few leading’ 
preachers who may be distinguished for 
their intellectual endowment; and, above 
all, the example furnished by such pub- 
lished sermons as those of Robert Hall, 
which ought to be regarded as splendid 
exceptions from a general rule, and as 
neither necessary nor desirable except 
on rare occasions. It naturally prevails 
amongst theological students ; it is un- 
happily, as we conceive, fostered by 
those who have the greatest influence 
over them, and who, living apart from the 
world and surrounded by intellectual 
excitements, lose sight of the actual 
necessities of society in the contempla- 
tion of ideal excellencies. The notion 
grows with the student’s growth, and 
enchains him under the tyrannous 
power of habit, and he finds out his 
mistake just before his work is done 
ae when it is too late to correct him- 
self. 

The consequences of this course-are 
many and painful, and constitute the 
We 
cannot specify, much less illustrate, 
them all. A few may suffice to indicate 
our position, and suggest those which 
are not mentioned. It is highly injurious 
to health. How often do we hear lamen- 
tations over the enfeebled health and 
energies of young pastors! The reason 
is not that they are overtasked, but that. 
they are too much exhausted in one 
pursuit. Our fathers preached much 
more frequently, and complained less. 


The mere exercise of public speaking, - 


when the voice and feelings can have 
free exercise, is alike easy and healthful; 
but if body and mind have been ex- 
hausted in careful and toilsome prepara- 
tion for the pulpit, and if when the 
tasked 


and the intellect is on the 


@ memory is severely © 


stretch, we can hardly imagine anything : 
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more pernicious to the constitution. 
Thus othér parts of duty must be neg- 
lected, or if all are discharged, health 
will be injured and perhaps life will be 
cut short. The course on which we 
animacvert is unfavourable to a natural 
expression of feeling in the pulpit. 
Whatever pains the speaker must dis- 
tress the hearer. Few things are more 
oppressive than severe mental effort. 
That which is not easily conceived or 
remembered cannot be uttered so as to 
affect others with pleasure. There can 
be no strong emotion manifested when 
the thinking faculties are anxiously at 
work, for they absorb all the energy of 
the soul. Thus, too, the mind becomes 
entirely subjective, and is so absorbed 
in its own efforts as to be almost un- 
conscious of the presence of others, and 
completely unable to sympathize with 
them ; and the result is, that the assem- 
bly not only remains unmoved, but 
retires uninstructed. Yet further, it 
leads to the selection of topics which 
have less power to edify the people; 
partly because they are not generally 
understood, and partly because they 
are not entirely or peculiarly evangeli- 
cal. The simple themes of the gospel 
do not admit of any great and constant 
display of intellectual refinement and 
strength, and yield no aliment for mere 
- curiosity and speculation. The tempta- 
tion is, therefore, strong to turn to 
ethical or metaphysical inquiries, about 
which information is less copious and 
opinion less fixed, and which afford 
greater facility for research and a richer 
recompense of it. But every step taken 


in that direction is an equal remove 


from the common habits of thought and 
action, and from those great verities, by 
the power of which souls are to be 
sanctified and saved. These topics will 


| cated persons leave our ranks - 
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to luxuries and cannot be satisfied with 
common food. The speaker is injured 
by his own course; for as an honest 
man would disdain to simulate emotions 
which he does not realize, as no man 
can feel earnestly except when con- 
vinced that what he advances is im- 
portant, and as he has trained himself 
to imagine that-nothing is important 
that is not novel or profound, he is self- 
convicted of having to proclaim that 
which does not deserve strong feeling 
either in himself or others. Hence no- 
thing is more common than the remark 
concerning intellectual preachers, that 
they are very unequal. A more serious 
result is found in the effect produced 
on the poor. They constitute the mass 
of humanity, for which the gospel has 
been provided, and to which it is 
adapted. For these our great Master 
specially cared, and we are sure that no 
greater calamity can befall the church, 
and that no greater sin can be com- 
mitted by it than the studious neglect 
of them. Our mission is abandoned 
and our character forfeited when it 
ceases to be said, “The poor have the 
gospel preached unto them.” At this 
hour the great bulk of them are living 
in practical heathenism, especially in 
our larger towns. They furnish a sphere 
of exertion of which the weight of the 
responsibility is only matched by the 
splendour of the promised result. Yet, 
{in the style of preaching to which we 
refer, they can find no interest or profit. 
They cannot understand it, and there- 
fore cannot symipathize with it. Its 
language, its illustrations, and its spirit, 
are estranged alike from their circum- 
stances, their education, their interests, 
and their feclings. It is, unhappily, only 
a part of a system which has imper- 
ceptibly advanced upon us, and which 
mainly seeks to attract or detain the 
middle classes. We want those who by- 


their respectability and resources shall a 


maintain our social status and con-— 


tribute to our religious institutions, — 


It is lamented that so many edu- 


those of more fashionable commu 
at ss ry 
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imagine in it, Meanwhile, the poor are 
overlooked and uncared for; a settled 
indifference or dislike in regard to all 
religion takes possession of their minds; 
and the day of God is received only as 
affording the fullest opportunity to dis- 
play their atheism and indulge their 
sins. ‘To remedy this will be one of the 
first objects and surest indications of 
the next awakening in the church of 
God. This style of preaching is not 
desired or enjoyed eyen by those who 
are most highly educated. The ordinary 
discourses of the pulpit must be of 
limited intellectual pretensions. Com- 
pared with absolute ignorance they 
may be profound, but compared with 
the laboured productions of the press 
they must be superficial, None but 
those who have opportunities for read- 
ing can appreciate them; but then, by 
that very circumstance, they are en- 
abled to dispense with them as at once 
superfluous and inadequate. And after 
all, deyout men visit the house of prayer 
not so much to discipline their minds 
and increase their knowledge, as to wor- 
ship God and to realize those influences 
which shall lay hold on their affections 
and raise them above the follies and 
cares of “this present evil world.” The 
fact is too obvious to allow proof, that 
the greatest minds are ordinarily most 
simple in their faith, and very often 
that preaching which attracts and edifies 
them most is distinguished by little 
else than its simplicity and unction. 
That which sustains the spiritual powers 
is simply the bread and the water of 
life. The peasant and the prince must 


partake of it in the same manner, or. 


they cannot realize its true character or 
effects, They must exercise faith, and 
for this a devout spirit is much more 
efficient than the deepest learning. 

The last effect of this style of preach- 
ing to which we shall refer, is its ten- 
dency to foster a critical spirit of hear- 
ing. This effect is often exemplified. 
It is in every respect deleterious. The 
hearer forgets the great object of public 
worship, and so fails to attain its highest 
advantages. He goes to the house of 
God to be gratified—to have an in- 
tellectual treat— to admire the in- 
genuity and learning of the preacher, 
and furnish himself with new subjects 
for conversation or debate. Or he 
assumes the chair of judgment. He 
undertakes to measure the capacities 


_ of the speaker, and to pronounce on | parallel 
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his qualifications for his office. Thus 
curiosity is stimulated and the imagina- 
tion is pleased, but duty is unheeded, 
conscience is undisturbed, and the 
great truths of religion, instead of being 
regarded as solemn influences which 
demand the government of the heart, 
are treated as external forms intended 
only to gratify the taste, 
be misunderstood. We do not say that 
highly intellectual preaching is always 
undesirable; for on some occasions, and 
in certain spheres, it exerts a most 
beneficial result. There are some minds 
which demand it, and will be satisfied 
with nothing less. Where the ability 
for it has been bestowed by nature and 
cultivated by education, it will certainly 
be developed and enjoyed. It would be 
as unnatural and as absurd for some to 
endeayour to avoid it, as it is for the 
great majority to attempt to attain it. 
What may be indispensable in the halls 
of learning would be sheer folly in the 
hovel of a Hottentot. Our mistake lies 
in trying to make that the rule which 
ought to be the exception—in supposing 
that the people require, and that the 
measure of talent we can command will 
allow, the universal enjoyment of a 
highly intellectual ministry. The laws 
of nature will not permit us to reach 
this even if it were desirable, and the 
opinions of our churches variously ex- 
pressed is, that they do not desire and 
cannot appreciate it. Few questions 
demand a more serious investigation 
than this, All that relates to it is of 
importance, as itself stands related to 
all that is vital in the inward state, and 
to all that is successful in the outward 
movements of the body of Christ. To 
neglect it would be culpable indifference, 
to mistake in it will entail serious 
disaster. Sue 

_ Few practical subjects are of greater 
importance than that involved in the 
question, What constitutes excellent 
preaching ? To preach the word is, 
indeed, not the only duty of the pastor, 


yet it is not second to any he has to dis-— 


charge. Without this our churches 


cannot be increased, if they can be sus- 


tained, Yet upon no subject are opin- = 
}ions more vague, and contradictory, and 


valueless. They lie at all points of the 
compass betwixt the two extremes, in 
one of which it is’imagined that any 


| good man, who can “make a skeleton” 
and fll it up by the utterance of afew — 
Bel Paseages.oF Neripbure, Ie wcom. 7 


Let us not’ 


ree hs Na 
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petent teacher; and in the other of which 
it is implied that every preacher ought 
to possess an almost miraculous combi- 
nation of genius, learning, and eloquence, 
Those who have excelled as preachers 
have not often aided others by the lights 
of their experience or the decisions of 
their authority. They have been too 
much occupied in public life, and could 
command no leisure to examine or 
expound theories. Their habits of mind 
are unfavourable to the analytical in- 
quiry, which might elucidate the precise 
elements of their own eloquence. As 
the mind is not often strongly objective 
and subjective at the same time, and as 
the best poets generally make but in- 
different critics, so they who have 
charmed the world by their pulpit 
eloquence have been unable or un- 
willing to disclose the secret of their 
power. Nevertheless, we may lament 
this as a calamity. 

But though this class has been silent 
others have not, The young student 
for the ministry finds his oratorical 
talents much more exposed to a surfeit 
than toa famine of advice, Every person 
he meets deems himself competent to 
give an opinion. Men alike deficient in 
education and mental power, and whose 
judgment would never be sought or 
trusted on the most insignificant con- 
cerns of life, pronounce oracularly here, 
and, instead of being rebuked and 
checked, are praised and followed. Men 
who could not construct five sentences 
of a discourse, and who, if they were to 

_ attempt to speak in public, would yield 
no pleasure except by sitting down, will 
take upon themselves to correct the 
most efficient preachers, and to proclaim 
the laws by which they are to be im- 
proved. If a novice should undertake 
to lecture the artist, the lawyer, or the 
surgeon, on the course each should pur- 
sue, he would be ridiculed for his folly ; 
but the faculty of preaching, which no 
learning can teach and no art can 
acquire, may be dictated to by the 
extremes of ignorance and incompe- 
tency. A_yet greater mischief arises 
from the fact that these dictations are 


sometimes as much. armed with in- | 


fluence as they are destitute of worth. 
They come from parties on whom the 


depends for support, and whose | 
Sapa gen oe aoe | and correct its impropricties. 


position enables them to diffuse their 
_ notions amongst others even less com- 


_ petent than themselves to form a correct 


- estimate of the subject. ‘They have all 


| 
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the authority of a code of laws by which 
every public teacher may be cited, 
arraigned, and condemned. 

Yet nothing can be more diversified 
or unfounded than the notions which 
thus prevail. They differ in almost 
every congregation, and sometimes seve- 
ral opposing standards rally the senti- 
ments and sympathies of different sec- 
tions in a single community. The only 
certain result is, that all peculiarities 
of style and manner are by turns con- 
signed to abhorrence or raised to su- 
preme dominion, while the essence of 
the preaching gift remains undetected 
and unhonoured. The fluent are con- 
demned as verbose, and the deliberate as 
unable to speak ; the impassioned as 
noisy declaimers, and the logical as 
destitute of heart; the perspicuous as 
commonplace, and the elaborate as un- 
intelligible ; the modest as powerless, 
and the self-possessed as pompous or 
conceited. The objector does not, per- 
haps cannot, state what he desires, 
except that he has some ideal perfec- 
tion formed out of what-he never knew 
and is unable to appreciate, and which 
he designates a Whitefield or a Hall. It 
would be well if such persons could be 
taught, that where they are not compe- 
tent to judge they are not required 
to pronounce a decision ; that the stan- 
dard they erect is only their personal 
tastes, which are widely different from 
the universal necessities of the human 
heart; that all the peculiarities they 
disapprove are compatible with the 
highest gifts of preaching, and have 
eyen subservéd them; for Hall was 
rapid and Fuller slow, Whitefield was 
impassioned and Wesley calm, and 
Spencer was as distinguished for his 
simplicity as Chalmers is for his elabo- 
ration; that as it requires no great 
amount of astronomical skill to discover 
spots in the sun, and as an infant may _ 
seatter the petals of a flower, the colour” 
of which the most skilful artist could 


not imitate, so to sit in criticism on the 


preacher yields neither proof of talent. 
nor hope of edification ; and that, as 
the ability to preach is above most other 
gifts, an original impartation of nature 
so wiser counsels than theirs, instead o 
being able to create, or materially to 
snodiey it, can only prune its excesses 


The state of our ministry is thought 


to need greater attention than ever, and 
certainly receives it. All hodies of non- 
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conformists feel an unusual pressure 
of difficulty, and, as some imagine, of 
danger. The struggle is not now merely 
for victory, but for existence ; instead 
of being assured of progression, we are 
apprehensive of decline. We naturally 
inquire after the cause, and the cure, of 
the ills we suffer or dread. It might 
occur to us that circumstances are 
changed, and that what was easy while 
our antagonists were incompetent or 
supine, may be impracticable when they 
are roused, and disciplined, and diligent; 
or that our system may be faulty, and 
therefore inefficient, for though it may 


be absolutely correct as measured by | 


our own theories, yet it must be unpro- 
ductive if it does not meet the exigences 
of the times; or that our spirit may.be 
vitiated, as confessedly it is if we are 
less spiritual and less devoted to purely 
religious efforts, or more divided or 
more latitudinarian than formerly ; or 
that some of our first principles con- 
cerning the training of our ministry, 


‘stimulating liberality towards benevo- 


lent objects, and perpetuating or in- 
creasing our secular respectability, are 
so many fallacies which teach us to 
aspire after what cannot be attained 
and would not profit us if it could, and 
will only aggravate and multiply the 
evils they are intended to remove. But 
these discoveries require patient self- 
examination, and might involve much 
humiliation and many sacrifices. It is, 
at least, more easy to attribute the in- 
efficiency and failure of the officers of 
the churches. The deacons are not in a 
position to share the blame for they 
have not been thought to have incurred 
the responsibility, and, moreover, their 
number and station enables them to 
divert censure from themselves. Only 
the pastors, therefore, remain to attract 
and concentrate it all. When the affairs 
of a nation are embarrassed, the labour- 
ing classes blame the rich, and the rich 
blame their political rulers, and yet 
perhaps the cause of the mischief may 
be found with each, or it may be ex- 
traneous of them all. 

One excellent method for suppressing 
complaint will be furnished by an at- 
tempt to define what it is we desire. 
The wishes of the unhappy constitute 
one of their greatest misfortunes. If 
men would but examine them they 
would discover the absurdity of them, 
and so be constrained to abandon one of 


their greatest follies and woes, That our | verborum is not large, do 


. preaching will account for this. 
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ministry has many imperfections and 
fails to accomplish what we desire, may 


| be readily allowed; but before we seek 


for an alteration we should ask, what 
are the qualifications and successes we 
desiderate ? Are they not both absolutely 
unattainable? We wish for the mul- 
tiplication of the most eminent preach- 
ers; that what a few are the many 
should become; men of learning, of 
strong minds, and great efficiency as 
preachers and pastors. No doubt this 
is desirable, and would aid our exertions 
if realized; but is it not impossible ? 
The proportion of talented men amongst 
us, with one or two rare exceptions, is 
equal to what it has been in former and 
more prosperous days, and is equal to 
what is exemplified by other denomina- 
tions of Christians. That proportion is 
fixed by the ordinations of nature; no- 
thing but a miracle can materially affect 
it. If we think to create an addition we 
shall only be disappointed ; if greater 
prosperity cannot be obtained without 
a monopoly of gifts, we must despair. 
The distribution of gifts is limited, but 
the fountain of grace is always - over- 
flowing; there is no way of being con- 
stantly and materially greater, except 
by being better, than other men. All 
communities undergo great changes ; 
sometimes they are fervent, and some- 
times they are cold-hearted ; sometimes 
they can boast their extensive learning, 
and sometimes they cannot; but the 
modicum of native talent—of that which 
strikes and impresses the age—remains, 
in proportion to their numbers, nearly 
the same. A little reflection on the 
nature and source of the talent for 
Itisa 
gift of God, which cannot be “purchased. 
for money ;” it may be improved, but it 
cannot be acquired, by industry and 
learning. It does not consist of great 
mental endowments or acquirements; 
at least, the most efficient preachers 
have not heen pre-eminently distin- 
guished by them. There are three things 
essential to it. Of these two are sub- 
ordinate, and one is supreme. The first 
subordinate gift is that of utterance. 
Without this efficient oratory is impos- 
sible. Hesitation and stammering give 
the hearers pain, and deficient anguage 
limits the speaker’s power. Yet this 
does not suffice alone; for some can 


‘speak very fluently and yet quite un- 


impressively, and others, whose copia 


> sometimes 
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arrest attention and impress the mind. 
The second subordinate endowment is a 
sense of oratorical rhythm. It is not 
necessarily connected with an ear for 
music, for some have it largely who 
would not recognize the commonest 
airs. It not only affords the cadence 
and compass of voice which distinguishes 
each speaker, but that emphasis and 
point which render him impressive and 
interesting, and gives meaning and 
weight to that which, when read by 
another, seems insipid, or perhaps un- 
intelligible. Without this many fluent 
speakers are unmusical and repulsive. 
But the prime element of the speaker's 
power is his capacity to sympathize 
with his audience. All depends upon 
this. Destitute of it, no style will suc- 
ceed ; distinguished by it, no style can 
fail. The measure of this is the measure 
of his power. Without it he may be in 
a paroxysm of excitement, and the 
hearers will only suffer pain; with it 
he may argue most calmly and pro- 
foundly, and he will rivet attention. In 
the former case, if he is imaginative he 
will appear ridiculous; and if he weeps 
he will but provoke a smile: in the 
- latter, whether reason speaks, or fancy 
gleams, or passion burns, he is one with 
his audience and they follow him. If he 
is confined to his notes, or his memory, 
or if he is absorbed in the operations of 
his own mind, he becomes subjective. 
He loses all sense of oneness with his 
audience: he stands apart from them, 
and cannot live in their thoughts or 


feelings, and therefore has no power 


over them. But if he is decidedly ob- 
jective, if he recognizes them and feels 
that he is laying hold of them, he may 
read, or preach memoriter, or extem- 
poraneously, and he is sure to suc- 
ceed. Hence the pain that most eftec- 
tive preachers manifest when attention 
is disturbed and the flow of sympathy 
ss Ss a - 2 a] s te 
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is interrupted, and the animation and 
power they derive from the continu- 
ance and increase of both. This, of 
course, does not determine the selec- 
tion of the topics of discourse, but simply 
the treatment of them. He who appeals 
mainly to the understanding undertakes 
the most difficult task, but if successful 
he wields the greatest power; for al- 
though the multitude are unable to 
follow him entirely, yet, as far as they 
do, their highest faculties are employed, 
while the influence is greatest with 
the most vigorous minds. He who 
addresses himself to the passions has 
the promise of easiest success ; for the 
instruments of his work are most readily 
prepared, and the materials on which 
he has to operate may be found every 
where, and are at once susceptible and 
powerful. He who dwells on the thoughts, 
and passions, and prejudices of the day, 
and frequently turns to the domestic 
sympathies and interests, is sure to be 
most effective ; for he has but to repeat 
the pass-word in ‘order to rouse the 
passions and to instruct the mind. It is 
this that constitutes the true philosophy 
of that divine arrangement which or- 


dains, “by the foolishness of preaching 


to save them that believe.” This, as an 
instrument, has a meaning and a power 
of its own. Men say sometimes with 
surprise, ‘“ His sermons do not read so 
well as they are heard.” This is only to 


confess that the man is a preacher. To 


higher eulogy he need not aspire. There 
is no one fact that proclaims so fully how 
little the secret of preaching is under- 
stood and appreciated than this, that 
intelligent men will read Whitefield’s 
sermons and wonder -how they could 
have produced the effect they did! But 
it is more than time to conclude the 

article, and apologize to Messrs. Hamil- 

ton and 
sion. 


ae 
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tures, An admirable outline of his personal 
history, written by one who knew him well, 
adorned our pages soon after his decease. Our 
view of the manner in which the compiler of 
these volumes has performed his undertaking 
may be expressed in one word,—it is unexcep- 
tionable. His diligence, his care, and his sound 
judgment, are evident throughout. He has 
kept himself out of sight remarkably, but every 
congratulation that can be acceptable to him 
for the successful discharge of his duty ought 
to be presented. We expected to derive pleasure 
from this work, but it very far exceeds our 
anticipations, Many of our friends will pur- 
chase it, we hope, for it is not a book to be read 
once and then laid aside for ever ; its pages will 
encourage and repay repeated perusals. By far 
the greater portion of them being Mr. Foster’s 
own language, they express the opinions of the 
most original and profound thinker among 
modern evangelical nonconformists, as com- 
municated to his intimate friends, on subjects 
of importance in literature, politics, and reli- 
gion, His sentiments were unsettled in early 
life on some points on which he afterwards 
became decided, and there were peculiarities 
which he retained to the last, but we are 
glad that they have not been suppressed, the 
province of biography being to exhibit a man 
as he was, not as it may be thought he ought to 
have been. Some of the facts we have presented 
to the reader in our opening pages, as a supple- 
ment to the memoir given previously; and 
some of the opinions of Mr. Foster we intend 
to appropriate in like manner hereafter, but 
we do not advise any one who is able to 
obtain the whole work to content him- 
self with part of it. The Notices of Mr, 
Foster as a Preacher and a Companion, are 
written with ability and devout feeling, by one 
who had delighted in him in both capacities 
nearly forty years, 


Six Lectures on the Importance and Practica- 
bility of Christian Union, chiefly in relation 
to the movements of The Evangelical Alliance. 
By J. Aupts, Pastor of the Church in Maze 
Pond, Southwark, London: 12mo, pp. 152. 
Price 28. 6d. cloth, 


_ It was ‘not the purpose of Mr, Aldis, in 
deliverin these lectures, either to advocate or 
impugn the proposed Evangelical Alliance, but 
to furnish his hearers with a general view of the 
denominations into which British Christians 
are divided, and to expatiate on facts and prin- 
we which should lead them to regard each 
other with good will and esteem, He dislikes 
division, desires unity, and is anxious to take 
the most favourable view of the different com- 
munities that their character will admit; but 
his heart is, apparently, more completely in 


accordance with the present movement;-than 
¢ 


his judgment. The first lecture is on ‘ 
One Standard,” and from this we have trans- 
ferred a few pages to an earlier part of our 
present number, believing that they teach doc- 
trines of paramount. importance, which it is 
desirable ie Ree salar exhensiatly as possi- 
ble and with unremitting constancy. The 
second is on the Influence of oe 


ag that 


‘even of revealed truth is an i ‘condition 


} an end, and that it would henceforward be evi 


cond 18 | y itution and ; 
Education on the Reception of the Truth, | researches is highly creditable to himself and 


| Teaders, ‘Two things are especially important 
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of our present state, that the same words will 
not convey precisely the same ideas to different 
minds, that difference of intellectual constitu- 
tion powerfully affects our interpretation of the 
scriptures, and that our views of divine truth 
are greatly modified by the peculiarities of our 
moral nature. The third is on the Sources of 
Denominationalism; in which he argues that 
divisions were the inevitable result of the 
reformation, and that the divisions of protest- 
ants {are the product and the indication of the 
character and circumstances of the reformers, 
The fourth is on the Established Church, the 
Wesleyans, and the Free Church of Scotland, 
pointing out in reference to each some things 
objectionable, and some things to disarm hos- 
tility. The fifth is on the Independents and 


the Baptists, viewing them in their common. 


relation to other denominations, and in their 
relation to each other. The sixth, entitled 
Piety Superior to Knowledge, shows that mere 
worldly knowledge is uniformly treated by the 
scriptures as valueless, that the emptiness of 
mere knowledge is attested by the description 
always given of Satan, that the mere knowledge 
even of divine truth is nothing worth, that the 
gospel appeals not merely or mainly to the 
understanding, that it is astonishing how little 
knowledge is necessary to great spiritual excel- 
lence, and that no very perfect knowledge 
seems essential to great usefulness in the catise 
of God, A spirit of discrimination and candour 
pervades the whole. 'There is much in the book 
to induce the reader to think for himself on 
important topics, as well as much instruction 
ready prepared for his acceptance. 


The Jesuits, By R. W..Oversury. London: 
16mo. pp. 260. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


It has long been our opinion that it would be 
advantageous for ministers to give far more 
attention to the aere ee practices, and his- 
tory of the church of Rome, than it has been 
common to give during the last half century, 
Events which accompanied and followed the 
French revolution produced among the religious 
people of this country a prevalent impression 
that the power of the popedom was virtually at 
of 
a very different character that Christian teachers 
would have to counteract. It was generally 
believed thirty years ago, too, that the spirit of 
the age was so determinately averse to ecclesi- 
astici domination, that popery could never 
regain much influence in this land, From that 
time to the present, however, the political 
strength of Romanism has been augmenting, 
both on continent and in Britain, and the 
vigour of counsel in the college for Propagatin 
the Faith has become apparent to all. ors it 
merely for controversial purposes that we desire 
to see research on this subject more common: 
we are convinced that the study of Romanism 
is one of the best preservatives against errors 
that prevail among protestants, and interfere 
even with the efficiency of our own churches, 


The topic Mr, Overbury has selected is one on 


which it is iarly desirable that the publi 
mind hold bach oon Seettiage 
cemtadied 


and the manner in which he has 
the best interests of his 
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in a book of this description; one, that the 
authorities cited should be trustworthy, the 
other, that zeal against the evils portrayed 
should not hurry the author into any violations 
of sound Christian principle. Mr. Overbury 
has been attentive to both; and we can, with- 
out any reserve or qualification, give our cordial 
recommendation to his work. Many of our 
senators might derive from it information which 
it would be well that they should acquire; but 
if they do not avail themselves of it, we hope 
that some thousands of those who select legisla- 
tors will, The character and history of Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits—the origin 
and establishment of the society—their consti- 
tutions—their morals—their secret oaths, in- 
structions, and practices—their missions—their 
career in different countries—their suppression 
in 1778, and re-embodiment in 1814—and the 
present position and duty of dissenters in refer- 
ence to them and to the system of which they 
are the energetic supporters, are treated of 
successively and discreetly. A portion of the 
last chapter, the whole of which deserves atten- 
tion, we have already extracted for the perusal 
of our readers. 


Lectures on Divine Sovereignty, Election, the 
Atonement, Justification, and Regeneration. 
To which are appended Strictures upon 
fiecent Publications by Dr. Marshall and 
Mr. Haldane, on the Atonement; and upon 
the Statements of Dr. Jenkyn on the In- 
Jluences of the Holy Spirit. By GrorceE 
Payng, LL.D. Third Edition, Enlarged, 
London: Gladding, 8vo. pp. 454. 


In a new preface, it is stated that, “ After 
the lapse of ten years, and the additional 
examination given to the important subjects 
treated of in this volume, the author has not 
seen reason to depart from the opinion, in 
regard to any-of them, expressed in the first 
edition of the work.” It isa pleasure to us to 
be able to add, that we have not seen reason to 
retract any part of the warm commendation 
that the work received on its first appearance 
- from our predecessors. It is a book that 
deserves to be read repeatedly, of the contents 
of which it is desirable that young ministers 
especially should make themselves masters, and 
to which we are glad that the respected author 
has had opportunity to make such additions 
as recent controversies on the subjects re- 
ferred to have suggested, “The whole of the 
appendix to the former editions, consisting 
chiefly of remarks upon certain parts of Mr. 
Stuart’s Exposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, is excluded from the present edition, 
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valuable notes ; in the chief of them Dr. Payne 
contends powerfully that the Holy Spirit puts 
forth an influence which is “neither chemical, 
nor mechanical, nor moral, but direct influence, 
—an act of this blessed and divine agent, hav- 
ing no medium, like the act of creation itself.” 


Christ the True and Faithful Witness of the 
Everlasting. Covenant. In Two Volumes. 
By Wenry Bourne, Lsq. An Enlarged 
Edition.{ london: Seeley and Co. 8vo. 
pp. Ixxx. 790. — 


The everlasting covenant is defined by the 
author to be “that grand stipulation among the 
persons of the Holy Trinity in which all that 
related to the great work of redemption, was 
planned and provided from everlasting; each 
person of the godhead engaging in its glorious 
scheme.” Therefore,” he adds, “whatever 
covenants, promises, grants of privileges, and 
exhibitions of mercy, mentioned in the sacred 
word, to be made by God to men, whether 
personal or peculiar, family or national, tempo- 
ral or spiritual, royal or ceremonial, or howso- 
ever enlarged, renewed, established, or con- 
firmed they may be, they do all proceed from, 
refer to, or are in consequence of, this everlast- 
ing covenant.” Assuming these representations 
as unquestionable, the author proceeds to men- 
tion and illustrate a great number of testi- 
monies; not, as we expected from the title of 
the work, testimonies of Christ respecting the 
covenant, but testimonies respecting Christ, 
given by the things and institutions in the 
Jewish religion, in the first part; and then by 
Christ himself, the Father, the Spirit, holy and 
apostate angels, good and eyil men, Christian 
ordinances, and important events past and 
future. The theological school with which 
the author appears to sympathize is that of 
Parkhurst, Serle, and Romaine. The medita- 
tions are such as a devout and intelligent mem- 
ber-of the church of England, holding these 
"views and having leisure, might be supposed to 
find pleasure in writing, for his own improve-~ 
ment, and which many of his pious friends - 
would find pleasure in reading. There are | 
many things in the volumes with which our 
own views do not harmonize, but love to Christ 
and zeal for his glory pervade the whole work. 
The author’s churchmanship is brought for- 
ward frequently, but not offensively, Respect- 
ing this, he says, “ The author, in his occasional 
quotations from the apocryphal books, and the 
liturgy of the Anglican churches, wishes to be 


standard proof of any doctrine, but merely 4 
illustration of the subject, and for the help of 
unestablished inquirers after truth; and although 


—the author having more fully examined the 
points in controversy, in his recent ‘ Congrega- 
tional Lectures ;/—but a large substitute for 
that appendix appears, in the present work, in 
the form of strictures upon recent publications 
by Dr. Marshall and Mr. Haldane on the 
tonement, and upon Dr, Jenkyn’s statements 


he does not believe them upon the authority of 
her formularies, but because they may be 
‘proved by most certain warrants of holy 
scripture.’ ” ; 


The Eternal : or, The Attributes of Jehovah as 
the God of our Fathers contemplated in Christ 


on the Influence of the Holy Spirit. The addi-— 
tional matter, secured by this appendix, and by 
option of a fuller page, cannot be less 
would occupy eighty pages of the former 
, while the price is reduced from ten 

d sixpence to seven shillings and | 

This appendix contains 6 
SERIES. 
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< London : 12mo, ‘Price 4s, eee: 
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From this dignity and happiness he fell by dis- 
obedience. ‘To restore him to his original 
glory is the grand design of God in all his 
revelations and mercy. Most especially is it 
the tendency of the gospel to raise its recipients 
to. a conformity to God in all those respects in 
which it becomes his moral and intelligent 
children to imitate their universal parent. The 
inspired apostle exhorts, Be ye followers, or 
imitators, of God, as dear children. Some 
prerogatives of Deity we cannot, we dare not 
presume to imitate; yet there are other perfec- 
tions of his nature which the scriptures con- 
stantly hold up to our admiring view and 
devout conformity. Vast as the disproportion 
is between God and the most holy of his crea- 
tures, yet undoubtedly the habitual desire of 
the renewed man is to attain a resemblance to 
God in his moval perfections. In the universal 
rectitude of the divine nature, in its faithfulness 
and truth, in its love, goodness, and mercy, it is 
both his privilege and his duty to aspire after 
an. imitation of his heavenly Father. Mr. 
Philip has done well in producing this volume 
on the Attributes. of Jehovah as the God of our 
fathers, contemplated in Christ and Creation. 
He has written it expressly for the young, and 
we know not where to find a book on this 
subject better adapted to give a healthy tone to 
the mind of the youthful Christian. There is 
no pretence at the grandeur and magnificence 
of Saurin, or the deep argumentation and rich 
experience of Charnock, or the mellifluence of 
Bates; but there is abundant evidence that he 
is perfectly familiar with these great writers 
and has imbibed much of their spirit, whilst he 
has his own modes of thought and of expression, 
He maintains inviolate the honour of all the 
divine perfections; at the same time he de- 
lights to exhibit the “God of our fathers” 
divested of his terrors, extending the arms of his 
mercy to receive us, and beseeching us to be 
reconciled: to him, The work is divided into 
seventeen chapters, to each of which is prefixed 
some striking sentence—often more than one 
=taken from writers of high standing in the- 
elogy or literature. A. favourite object with 
the author is to expose the flimsiness of 
“ flippant science and flashy mysticism,” and to 
show the wisdom of preferring “the bible to 
nature, faith to philosophy (falsely so called), 
and the reformers and puritans to patristic 
saints and neological mystics, We cordially 
recommend this book, and feel assured that no 
~ contemplative person can rise from its perusal 
without having his intellect gratified, and, if 
under a right influence, his heart improved, 


The Works of Witr1am Jay, Collected and 
Revised by himself. Wolume X. The Do- 
mestic Minister's Assistant; or, Prayers for 
the Use of Families. Wondon: ©, A, Bart- 
lett. 12mo. pp. 535, —~ 


Few baptists, we believe, make use of forms 
of prayer in their families; so few, that no 
baptist publication of this kind is in existence, 
but any members of our denomination who 
desire such aid must’resort to the works of our 
brethren in other sections of the church, In 
this volume they may find Family Prayers 
sive weeks; prayers for select occasions, 
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and short devotions to be used occasionally. 
Mr, Jay himself earnestly recommends “the 
use of free and extemporaneous prayer where it 
is practicable,” saying, “ There is in it a fresh- 
ness, a particularity, an appropriateness, an 
immediate adoption and use of circumstances 
and events, which cannot be found in the best 
composed forms ;” but he adds, “ Yet there are 
those who have only a slender degree of religious 
knowledge, or discover a natural slowness and 
hesitancy of utterance, or feel a bashfulness of 
temper, so that they cannot gain confidence 
enough even to make a proper trial.” In such 
a case, our advice to the head of a family would 
be to begin by reading a prayer which he had 
himself written, expressive of such sentiments 
as seem to him to be suitable for the cireum- 
stances: this may prepare him for the more 
beneficial practice of extemporaneous address to 
the throne of grace, whereas the adoption of a 
series of forms would be likely to render his 
inability chronic and incurable. 


Calvin and Servetus: the Reformer’s share i 
the Trial of Michael Servetus historically 
ascertained. From the French: with Notes 


and Additions. By the Rev. W. K, 
Twerpiz. Edinburgh: Johnston. 12mo. 
pp. 245, 


The old Registers of the city of Geneva, 
which had long been supposed to be lost, having 
recently been discovered, M. Albert Rilliet of 
Geneva has availed himself of the opportunity 
to investigate carefully the circumstances con- 
nected with the execution of Servetus, and has 
published in French a full account of the whole 
case. The volume before us contains a transla- 
tion of this work, with observations, illustrative 
and corrective, by Mr. Tweedie. The poor 
Spaniard, who had fled from his own country 
and escaped from France, where he had been 
condemned to die, was found guilty by the 
reformed authorities of Geneva—who, it seems, 
needed to be reformed still further—of publish- 
ing a book full of “heresies, horrible and exe- 
crable blasphemies against the Holy Trinity, 
against the Son of God, against the baptism of 
little infants, and many other holy passages and 
principles of the Christian religion.” The sen- 
tence pronounced upon him, and carried into 
execution the next day, concluded by saying, 
“ We condemn thee, M. Servetus, to be bound, 
and led to the place of Champel, there to be 
fastened to a stake, and burned alive, with th 
book, as well written by thy hand as fovea § 
even till thy body be reduced to ashes, and thus 
wilt thou finish thy days, to furnish an example 
to others who might wish to commit the like.” 
The impeachment of his sentiments relates to 
many points; but the historian says, “It is 
proba — the whole discussion con- 
cerning the Trinity was beyond the compre- 
henston of he-thoel Mh 
condemnation which Servetus so violently pro- 
nounced against the baptism of infants might, 
on the other hand, appear a doctrine 
much the more dangerous, as it was associated 


in their minds with the had ¢ 
the anabaptists.” It is certain that political 
had much to do with the transac- 


tion. 
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to excite any prejudice against his doctrinal 
sentiments. 
Calvinist,” congratulated him on the occasion, 
and publicly sustained the thesis “that the 
magistrates of Geneva did well to burn the 
heretic.” Nay, Servetus himself agreed with 
Calvin in the anes that the magistrate 
ought to punish heresy, and demanded the 
death of his opponent. The whole account 
is curious though sad, and deserves attentive 
perusal, 


France Illustrated. Drawings by Tuomas 
Autom, Esq. Descriptions by the Rev. 
G. N. Wricur, M.A.* London: Fisher, 
Son, and Co. 4to. Published Quarterly. 
Divisions I1.—Y. 


In the communication of instruction to the 
young, it is important to avail ourselves of the 
prnciies of mental association. They will 
eel the more deeply interested in history, and 
treasure up its facts the more carefully, if they 
understand the geography of the countries in 
which the transactions took place. The map 
will be impressed the more entirely upon their 
memory, if they have definite notions of the 
places marked upon it, and do not think of 
them simply as certain cities, rivers, and moun- 
tains. Works of the class to which the publi- 
cation before us belongs are not therefore to be 
regarded as mere luxuries, though they are 
adapted to refine the taste and impart delicate 
pleasure. They are really useful, and may be 
desired by a student as lawfully as books of a 
ants character and less attractive aspect. 

atniliarity with these engravings and descrip- 
tions will not indeed assist the reader of history 
in the same degree as personal inspection of the 
localities exhibited; but it will aid him par- 
tially, and at a much less expense of time and 
labour and meney than travelling would occa- 


sion, while it is free from the moral and religious | 


perils of long residence on the continent. With- 
out some aid of this kind, the youth of our 
country cannot form any but indistinct ideas of 
many of the most interesting scenes of modern 
history. How many important events which 
have taken place in our own times bring before 
us the name of Fontainbleau! Letter-press 
can teach easily, that it is the most ancient of 
all the royal residences of France, and that suc- 
cessive sovereigns have expended immense sums 
of money on it, in additions, renovations, and 
embellishments. But how much more than 
letter-press can effect in giving a reality to the 
transactions that have occurred there in time 
past, and that may occur there hereafter, is 


done for the young reader in laying before him | 


_ the views given in these engravings of the 
Throne Room, the Queen’s State Bed Cham- | 
ber, the Saloon of ee e, the Saloon of | 

- Louis XIIL., the Gallery of Henry 11., and 
the Saloon d’ Abdication, in which the man who 
within our own remembrance was the terror 0 
all Eure 
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congregations bowing before the altar, give 


Melancthon, who was not “a | definite notions which it is important to possess, 


while they excite in the mind of a thonghtful 
adherent of New Testament worship emotions 
that are profitable, though painful. The out- 
of-door scenery, as here exhibited, too, justifies 
our neighbours in speaking of their country as 
La Belle France. 


The People’s National Portrait Gallery 0 
Illustrious and Eminent Personages, hefty 
of the Nineteenth Century. Engraved by first- 
rate Artists, from Paintings by Lawrence, 
Reynolds, West, Shee, Hopner, Beechey Phitl- 
lips, Carrick, &c., §c. With Memoirs, by 
W. Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. London: 
Fisher, Son, and Co, 4to. Parts I1.—V, 


The principles laid down in the preceding 
article are applicable also to this, The acts and 
characters of public men are often confounded 
injuriously by persons who, knowing them only 
by name, have nothing to enable them to dis- 
tinguish one from another, but appellations 
which have only an arbitrary connexion with 
the men, and are sometimes similar in sound, 
It is much easier to remember a statesman if we 
have seen him, than if we know him only by his 
reported speeches and actions. In the absence 
of opportunity to acquaint one’s self personally 
with his external form,-it is wise-to have re- 
course to portraits. In the series now presented 
to our attention, we have the late Harl Grey, 
the late Earl Durham, the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lyndhurst, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; among professors of 
the medical art, Sir A. Cooper, Sir B. Brodie, 
and Dr. Clarke, some painters, some warriors, 
and some gentlemen who, in spite of Peter’s 
admonition, are “lords”? in virtue of their 
alleged connexion with Christ’s heritage. A> 
useful outline of the life of -each accompanies 
the-portrait. Every part contains four highly 
finished steel engravings, : : 


Fisher’s Gallery of Scripture Engravings, His- 
torical and Landscape, from the best paint- - 
ings of Raffaele, Rubens, Vandyke, Poussin, 
Guido, Overbeck, Rembrandt, Guercino, Coy- 
pel, Spada, Caracci, Corregio, Vanderwerf, 
West, Copley, Picart, Singleton, Leonardi da 
Vinci, Ricci, &c. The Landscapes by Aliom, 
Bartleti, Leitch, Bentley, Purser, and others. 
With Descriptions, Historical, Geographical, 
and Critical, By Joun Kirro, D.D,, 
E.S.A., Editor of “* The Pictorial Bible,” 
the “ Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” §¢., 
$e. London: Fisher, Son, and Co, - 
arts VI.—XII. = ws 


“Whe ford of the-viver Kishon, the monastery 


cof Santa Saba in the wilderness:of Ziph, Mount 
‘Carmel looking towards the sea, St. John @’ 
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oriental and biblical subjects, and sound judg- 
ment, render him peculiarly fit for the duties of 
his department. In some cases he has deli- 
cately pointed out the deviations of the painters 
from the scriptural narrative, and adverted to 
their sources. 


The Daughters of England, their Position in 
Society, Character, and Responsibilities. By 
Mrs. Evuis, Author of the “ Women of 
England,” “Sons of the Soil,” “ Family 
Secrets,” §c. London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 
12mo, pp. 400. 


Having recommended this work at its first 
appearance, about four years ago, in a long 
article, it is not necessary to say more respect- 
ing it now than that it constitutes, in its 
present form, a volume of the elegant series 
entitled, “ Englishwoman’s Family Library.” 


Family Secrets, or Hints to those who would 
make Home happy. By Mrs. Euuis, Author 
of the “ Women of Lingland,” &c.- In Two 

olumes. London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 
12mo., pp. 431, 404. 


The Englishwoman’s Family Library is so 
arranged that the works, though uniform, are 
independent of each other, and therefore pur- 
chasers of the didactic portions can, without 
detriment, omit these volumes. They contain 
seven fictitious tales, the design of which is to in- 
culeate entire abstinence from fermented liquors. 
Speaking of “the vast rout of novels,” Foster 
said, “ I wish we could collect them all together, 
and make one vast fire of them; I should exult 
to see the smoke of them ascend like that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah : the judgment would be 
as just.” Should sucha consummation take place, 
the persons who would be most likely to en- 
danger themselves in an attempt to rescue these 
volumes belong to that class of total abstainers 
who think that in so good a cause as theirs it is 
lawful and expedient to throw out insinuations 
against the morals of apparently respectable 
persons who differ from them in principle and 
practice. : 


The Hand~of Providence, Exemplified in the 
| History of Joun B. Govan. London: Dar- 
_ ton and Clark, 24mo, pp. 210. : 


_ The writer of this interesting piece of auto- 
popeeny, was born at Folkstone, but, at an 
early age, taken to the United States, where he 
seit through many vicissitudes while yet a 
boy. Before he arrived at maturity, he hecame 
associated with companions who were addicted to 
intoxication, and was led into habits of drunken- 
ness, From one stage of dissipation he went on 
to her, till he sank into the lowest state of 

) and wretchedness, and experien 
horrors of delirium tremens, In 
condition possible, he 
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possesses extraordinary talent. The circulation 
of authentic narratives, like this, is as much to 
be desired as the circulation of tales invented to 
promote the same object is to be deprecated. 


Phrenology considered in a Religious Light; or, 
Thoughts and Readings consequent on the 
Perusal of “ Combe’s Constitution of Man.” 
By Mrs, Jouxn Pucu, London; Ward and 
Co, 12mo. pp. 208. Cloth. 


As a phrenologist, Mrs. Pugh believes, “1. 
That moral and intellectual faculties are in- 
nate,—or natural; 2. That their exercise de- 
pends upon organization ; 3, That the brain is 
the organ of all the propensities, sentiments, 
and faculties; which differ essentially from 
each other.” Knowing that considerable feel- 
ing is entertained against the science, she has 
written this work with the hope that it may 
dissipate the fears of timid Christians and serve 
as a guide to inquiring minds. One thing she 
certainly proves,—that her own attachment to 
revealed truth is not shaken by her phrenologi- 
cal studies: how far it is in accordance with 
the representations currently made by the great 
masters of the science, is a question that we 
must leave to the decision of those who are 
more conversant with their writings than 
ourselves, 


The Wine of the Kingdom: or, Fellowship with 
Christ. By the Rev. RoBeRT SEDGEWICK, 
Aberdeen, Dundee: 24mo., pp. 155. 


An admirable work on a most important sub- 
ject. Its extensive circulation among the mem- 
bers of our churches could not fail to be produc- 
tive of much good, Neither pandering to the 
popular taste by divesting personal Christianity 
of its distinguishing peculiarities, nor indulging 
in needless technicalities and overwrought de- 
scriptions of religious experience, the author, 
frequently in the language of scripture and uni- 
formly with a freshness and feeling which only 
true piety could induce, describes the spiritual 
joys of a devout mind. Of the six chapters into 
which the work is divided, two are devoted to 
the consideration of the causes of suspension of 
These deserve particu- 
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is intended as a companion to “The Youth’s | 
Bible Cyclopzdia.” It consists of sixty-four 
pictures of animals, in which the perfection to 
which the art of the wood-cutter has been 
brought is displayed admirably, with a few 
pages of letter-press to each, explaining its 
peculiarities and habits, and relating illustrative 
anecdotes, A more acceptable present, of the 
same size, for a good boy on his eighth or 
ninth birth-day will scarcely be found in all 
Paternoster Row. 


Works of the English Puritan Divines, Howe. 
London: Nelson, Pp. liii, 287. 


A memoir of Howe, occupying fifty-three 
closely printed pages, by Dr. Urwick, adds 
materially to the value of this volume, which 
includes “The Redeemer’s Tears wept over 
Lost Souls,” “Union among Protestants,” 
“The Carnality of Religious Contention,” 
“Man’s Enmity against God,” and “ Recon- 
ciliation between God and Man.” It is em- 
bellished with a view of the church in which 
Howe preached at Great Torrington before 
the act of uniformity, and a representation of 
the interview at which Cromwell said, “You 
have obtained many favours for others, I 
wonder when the time is to come that you will 
azk for anything for yourself or your family,” 


The Palace of Fantasy : or, The Bard’s Imagery. 
With other Poems. By J. S. Harpy, Author 
of “ Hours of Thought, or Poetic Musings.” 
London: Smith and Elder. 18mo, pp. 177. 


In the advertisement prefixed to this volume 
the author informs us that “the cultivation of 
the muses he deems to he its own exceeding 
great reward.” It is to be regretted that, un~- 
satisfied with such reward, he should seek in 

addition the approval of the public. Entirely 
destitute of the:true poetic spirit, and full of 
affectation and grammatical inaccuracies, his 
work is not such as we can recommend for the 
perusal of our readers. 


Family Expositions: on the Epistles of St. 
John and St. Jude. By the Rev. E, 
Broxerstern, Rector of Watton, Herts, 
London: Seeley and Co. 16mo. pp. 253, 


The respected author wishes it to be under- 
stood that these expositions do not at all 
pretend to be critical and exact, ‘They are 
abridged notes, by his children, of those expla- 
nations and practical remarks on the sacred 
text which he gave in morning worship, and 


which appeared at the time likely to be useful | 


to his own family, They contain much that 
will afford pleasure to any pious reader. 


Letters on Puritanism and Nonconformity. 
By Sir Joun BrcKERTON WILLIAMS, Knrt., 
LL. D., F.8.A., and a Member of the 
American Antiquarian Society. The Second 

Series. London: 16mo. pp. xvi, 271, 

Price 4s. 6d. Sn 


The facts contained in 


this volume are of 

class that ought to be universally known; we 
happy, therefore, to say that it is written 
t will make its perusal a pleasant 
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Instructions about Heart-Work; and a Com- 
panion for Prayer. By the Rev. RicHARD 
ALLEINE, sometime Rector of Batcombe, 
Somerset. Revised and Corrected, with a 
Biographical Shetch of the Author, by the 
Rev. John Stamp. London: Mason. 12mo. 
pp. 340. 

The author died in 1681, after being ejected 
from his living for non-conformity, and suffer- 
ing from the iniquitous laws of Charles II. 
He was an eminent preacher, and his writings 
abound with earnest, pungent expostulations, 
addressed to the ungodly and false professors, 
very similar to those of Baxter. 


The Christian Penny Record, and Evangelical 
Intelligencer. Jersey: pp. 4, each number. 
Newspapers published in Jersey are not 

subject to the stamp duty, and yet pass postage 
free throughout the United Kingdom and its 
colonies. Taking advantage of this, some 
gentlemen have established a small weekly 
journal, whose motto is, “In fundamentals, 
unity, — in non-essentials, liberty, —in all 
things, charity.” It is conducted with pro- 
priety, and apparently without denominational 
preferences, 

The North British Review. No. IX. May, 
1846. Edinburgh: Kennedy. 8vo. pp. 280. 
This did not reach us till all the preceding 

articles were in type, and the sheet was nearly 

ready for press. e can therefore do no more 
than indicate the topics it discusses, These 
are the History of Domesticated Animals—the 

Works of Leibnitz—the History and Present 

Position of Episcopacy in Scotland—the Lives 

of the Enalish Lord Chancellors—the Annals 

of the English Bible—British and Foreign 

Agriculture—the Geology of Russia—the War 

on the Sutlej—and the Refusal of Sites for 

Free Church Congregations by the Duke of 

Buccleuch, and other proprietors of immense 

districts,—a temperate article which will, never- 

theless, we hope, draw down upon these op 

pressors the indignation of the civilized world, 
and secure to them that place in the estimation 
of posterity which they have merited, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Approved. 

The Christian’s Hope, “We all shall meet in_ 
Heaven.” A Missionary Hymn. By the Rey. Amos 
Surron of Orissa. Composed and Arranged for 
One or Four Voices, with a separate accompani- 
ment for the Organ or Piano_Forte. By JoHn Kine, 
Composer of “Songs of Jubilee,” “The Missionary’s 


Requiem,” “The World’s Jubilee,” “The Mission- __— 


ae 


Nelson’s British Library of Tracts for the People. 
Part I. and Il. Landon: Nelson. 


The Eclectic Review. June, 
8vo. pp. 126. Price 2s. 6d. 


ary Warrior,” &c., &c. London: Price 1s. 


1846. “London 


| London: 12mo. po. 58. Price 1 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 
BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


On the 28th of May, the second anniver- 
sary-meeting of this association was held at 
the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street. Dr. 
Thomas Price presided, and described the 
present condition and prospects of the asso- 
ciation in an address of which the following 
is an outline, 


It is with no ordinary feelings of satisfac- 
tion that 1 take the post assigned to me on 
the present occasion, deeming that some 
difficulties may be obviated, and some small 
perplexity avoided, by the treasurer of the 
society doing so, rather than looking about 
for some other and more fitted person to 
preside over your deliberations. Permit me, 
then, as I-can most unfeignedly, to congratu- 
late you on the circumstances under which, as 
an association, we meet, and on the appear- 
ance which is presented by the present assem- 
bly. Certainly, to those among us who took 
part in the origination of the society, and 
have since been employed in the conduct of 
its affairs, an ample reward is found in scenes 
like the present—scenes which assure us that, 
amidst many difficulties, amidst obstructions 
and discouragements of no ordinary kind, the 
cause in which we are embarked is ‘steadily 
making progress, and is destined to work out, 
ultimately at least, that conviction in the 
popular mind of the country, from which 
alone beneficial changes can ensue. It is but 
about two years since we witnessed the origi- 
nation of this association. Some of us were 
present when the vessel was launched amidst 
many predictions of the brevity of her voyage, 
and the certainty of her soon stranding on 
some part or other of the coast along which 
she was about to navigate. Happily, how 
ever, she has held on her course; and, if she 
does not now present the aspect and bearing 
of a gallant ship, she looks, at all events, like 
one that purposes to prosecute her voyage, 
and is destined, at the proper time, to enter 
the haven, 

We have been subjected to many misappre- 
hensions, That the advocates and upholders of 
atate-churches should regard with | 
favour a movement like that which this 


society contemplates, is perfectly natural, 


and we impute to them no other motives 


than such as are perfectly honourable. But |' 


we cannot understand much of the outer 
that has been raised | ; Pied 
fore, at the risk of repeating things that have 


a 


great dis-- 


been said on former occasions, I ‘am soli- 
citous, at the outset of our proceedings, dis- 
tinctly to state that our society bears no 
sectarian character whatever. Nor is it 
designed in a greater or less degree, directly 
or indirectly, to subserve the purposes of any 
particular ecclesiastical polity, as contrasted 
with others that may exist among us. It as 
no more independent or congregational than | 
it is episcopalian; and it is no more directed 
against episcopacy as a form of ecclesiastical 
polity, than against presbyterianism, or any 
other of those phases under which the Chris- 
tian church is to be discerned. It regards 
simply the ecclesiastical relationship that 
subsists by virtue of human laws. The society 
regards religion as a matter spiritual in its 
nature, having respect primarily to the Deity, 
owing responsibility to him, and not suscepti- 
ble of government by human interference and 
legislation, without serious detriment being 
experienced, This being the case, it inter- 
poses its protest against the existing connex- 
ion between the secular and ecclesiastical 
powers of the country; declaring that such 
connexion is as perplexing and injurious to 
the body politic as it has been pernicious to 
the religious interests of the land. As mem- 
bers of the body politic, we affirm that serious 
wrong is done to us through the medium of 
these institutions; and as Englishmen, there- 
fore—and more especially as lovers of consti- 
tutional liberty—it becomes us to endeavour, 
in eyery way that is consistent with the 
religion we profess, to effect a severance 
between the parties who thus stand in alli- 
‘ance. Further than this, as members of 
various religious bodies we feel bound to 
protest against the union, and to ‘seek its 
destruction, by the highest obligations under 
which we are placed as members of that 
‘spiritual brotherhood over which the divine 
Originator of Christianity is alone authorized 
to preside. At the same time we are con- 


apprehensions on this point afloat — and 


church, and in 
j ina he 
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regrets that the Anti-state-church Association 
is adapted rather to retard than to advance 
its object. How such an impression as this 
can exist we know not, save on a supposition 
not creditable to the diligence and impartiality 
of the party concerned. Had our publications 
been perused, and our meetings attended, no 
such impression as this could have existed. 
The course we haye pursued has, also, greatly 
tended. to diminish the prejudices with which 
our movement was formerly regarded. I use 
the term, not with the intention of reflecting 
on others, but simply to designate the state of 
feeling which anticipated our proceedings. 
We think we have had reason to complain. 
If some of us had unhappily attached to our- 
selves a reputation for violence and acrimony, 
there were others united with us, whose 
amenity, moderation, and gentlemanly bear- 
ing might have been expected to temper our 
proceedings, and so to have brought out a 
result not more indicative of firmness than of 
the courtesies of life. But we would say, 
“Let bygones be bygones.” Let the future 
evidence a gradual approximation of the two 
sections of the great body of enlightened 
voluntaryism in the kingdom, until, by their 
combination, they become sufficiently power- 
ful to bear away before them all the obstruc- 
tion with which the truth is met. 

I will now briefly detail the proceedings 
of the past year. At the meeting of the 
general council in 1845, the executive com- 
mittee was directed to fix its attention upon 
the parliamentary grant to poor dissenting 
ministers — the Regium Donum, as it is 
termed. The society, consequently, put forth 
an address to the distributors of that grant, 
feeling that our consistency as dissenters, and 
our honest, unfettered advocacy of the great 
principle of voluntaryism, required us to 
wash our hands clean in this matter. The 
whole question is now put before, not simply be- 
fore the nonconformist, but the British public 
at large, just in such a light as we should wish 
to see it exhibited, and the society, at least, 
stands clear in this matter. The attention of 
the House of Commons was called to it, and 
went to a division against the grant; and 
though, at present, that division failed to 
accomplish its object, yet I trust the time 
will come when the ministers of State and 
members of the Commons’ House—termed 
representatives of the people—will find it 
needful so far to defer to the honest and firm 
convictions we entertain, as to refuse any 
longer to insult us by such a grant, or en- 
deavour to hold us up as parties whose 


practice is utterly irreconcilable with their | 


profession. We hold that to receive the pay 
of the state, in any form and to any extent, 
whether the penny or the pound, is inconsis- 
tent with the character of the allegiance 
which we owe to the Great Head of the 


otc ee 


' Happily, we closed the year with a balance 
in the hands of the treasurer, though our 
income had not been equal to our Opes. 


compatible inherently with the | 
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glad to announce, that in the arrangements 
which have taken place in the country, a 
considerable increase has accrued to the 
number of our registrars, As this is a title 
somewhat strange to your ears, I may here 
explain it: We are under considerable diffi- 
culty, from the state of the law regulating 
societies which contemplate any change in 
church or state. To avoid the meshes of the 
law it, has been deemed needful, under legal 
advice, not to form iocal societies, or even 
committees, corresponding with us. Members 
of the society, as individuals, are competent 
to act on its behalf. We cannot, therefore, 
avail ourselves of the ordinary machinery 
existing in connexion with the religious com- 
binations of the day. We are obliged to 
betake ourselves to this arrangement, which, 
until our friends are thoroughly informed on 
the matter, must somewhat cripple our pro- 
ceedings. The number of registrars has 
increased during the year from 100 to 220;— 
so manyjare employed in various parts of the 
land in advocating our principles and collect- 
ing funds to carry on our operations. At the 
beginning of the current year, it was deemed 
advisable to make a special effort to raise 
£3000. The executive committee resolved 
on holding a series of meetings, of a kind to 
suit the social characteristic of our nature— 
soirées. You will recollect the first of those 
meetings was held in this room; one of the 
most exhilarating I ever attended. -Several 
other meetings of the kind were held, but the 
difficulties connected with them were found 
to be insuperable, and they were consequently 
abandoned. Meetings, sometimes in the 
shape of public lectures, at other times similar 
to the present, have been held in various 


-parts of the country, at which deputations 


have attended, and explanations been given 
of the society’s principles and spirit. oF. 

Again, the society has been engaged in 
the issue of various publications, doing, 
through the medium of the press, what 
its lecturers and speakers have done by the 
voice. Last year, monthly tracts were issued 
by the society, expatiating on various branches 


of the subject.. This year, it has been engaged SI 


in issuing small pithy “ Tracts for the M 


lion,” which have been scattered over the 


length and breadth of the land, The societ 
has also engaged the services of a gentleman 
whom it deems eminently suited as lecturer, 


Z 


to go through the land, giving utterance, by 


the living voice, to the truth of this cause— 
only the first of a series of appointments 
which it contemplates. 


‘The most discouraging, in one point of — 


view, while in another not a little en- 
couraging, is the state of our finances, 


This we belie 


Add 


great question in which we deeply sympathize; 
and’ we trust that, when that question is 
settled, and the laws which cripple industry 
erased from the statute book, we shall receive, 
not only a great increase to our funds, but 
also to the moral force arrayed in the advo- 
cacy of our cause. We ask you, for the 
future, to give us that support which, from 
our past doings, you may deem us entitled 
to; give to us no more; but, let me say, give 
to us no less, It would be unbecoming in 
me to detain you longer. I will only add 
that, as free thought and free speech is the 
motto of our society, no resolution will be 
submitted, to which any gentleman, who will 
give the guarantee of his name, is desirous of 
moving an amendment, until that amend- 
ment has been fairly submitted. 


The following resolutions were passed, after 
addresses from Messrs. Stovel, Brock, Sturge, 
Burnet, Dr. Lee, Dr, Campbell, and Colonel 
Thompson. 


"1. “That this meeting gladly avails itself of the 
opportunity afforded it by the second anniversary of 
the British Anti-state-church Association, to declare 
its unabated confidence in the truth, and its growing 
sense of the importance of the fundamental principle 
on which the society is based,—that ‘in matters of 
religion man is responsible to God alone; that all 
legislation by secular governments, in affairs of reli- 
gion, is an encroachment upon the rights of man, 
and an invasion of the prerogatives of God; and 
that the application, by law, of the resources of the 
state to the maintenance of any form or forms of 
religious worship and instruction, is contrary to 
reason, hostile to human liberty, and directly 
opposed to the word of God.’” 


2. “That this meeting gratefully acknowledges 
the measure of success which has followed the 
operations of the association ; and rejoices in the 
extent to which it has been able to diffuse a know- 
ledge of its principles, and to awaken towards them 
an enlightened and earnest attachment ; and that, in 
the judgment of this meeting, past events and future 
prospects illustrate with equal force the duty of all 
who desire the emancipation of Christ’s church from 
steed interference and control, and to render 
to the society all the countenance and support they 
may be able to command.” 


3. “That this meeting See! proffers its 
thanks to the committee and officers of the associa- 
tion--to the writers of the several tracts published 
under its sanction—and to those gentlemen who, in 
connexion with it, have aided at public meetings in 
producing conviction and impression upon the 
public mind; and this meeting earnestly requests 
them to persevere in their noble undertaking, 
cheered by the hope, that the fruit of their labours, 
if not immediately apparent, will, at no distant 
period, prove sufliciently abundant to repay the 
most anxious and unremitting toil.” 


Mr, Edward Miall acknowledged the third 


resolution in the following terms :— —s 


I have been’ requested by my colleagues 
on the executive committee to respond to the 
vote of thanks you have this night passed. I 
do so with the deepest gratitude for your 


kindness; and I am sure that those who are’ 


connected with me—the friends who are toil- 
ing and constantly labouring for the advance- 


"] 


ment of this cause—after the satisfaction that | 
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we derive from the consciousness of being 
engaged in advancing great principles. of 
truth, will find most pleasure in your appro- 
bation. I think we need thanks, if we do 
not deserve them. Our work is not altogether 
that which the flesh would choose. We have 
been obliged to make large sacrifices of time, 
and some of us of reputation. But we know 
that our task is daily becoming more easy, 
and our toil will soon be more light. The 
question is making great progress. Mr. 
Burnet gave you a long catalogue of things 
that are moving. I think he should have 
said, to make his climax perfect, that the 
lords are moving, and they are moving in 
our direction. Strangely enough, now that 
their interests in the corn law question are 
taken from before their eyes, they can see & 
great deal further into ecclesiastical questions 
than they could before. In their committee, 
Lord Stradbroke, an ultra tory and high 
churchman, suggested, and put his suggestion 
in the form of a resolution—that the tithes 
were but an abstraction of money from the 
pockets of the landlords: that, consequently, 
the property of the church can be fairly 
alienated for their purposes, and the vacuum 
filled up from the Consolidated Fund. How 
do you think the suggestion was received ? 
Scouted, you will say, with indignation. No; 
they looked at it carefully, discussed it, came 
to a division upon it—the ayes and noes were 
equal, and so the question was lost. But are 
we to let several millions of church property 
be transferred into the pockets of the land- 
owners ? We must teach them better ecclesi- 
astical knowledge than that. They have all 
told us, again and again, that church property 
is inalienable—held by a tenure more ancient 
and sacred than any land held by prince or 
peer. I hope we shall show that we under- 
stand, also, something about church property; 
and that it does not belong to churchmen as 
such—certainly that it does not belong to 
dissenters as such; but it belongs to the 
nation. It has hitherto been appropriated 
to purposes of religion, professedly—it has 
been very badly appropriated; when applied 
to secular purposes it will be extremely useful. 
that being done, the dispute will not go 
on much longer. The Houses of Lords and F! 
Commons seldom debate principles unless x 
something is to be got out of them; and when 
the property is abstracted from the church, 
and applied, as it ought to be, to secular 
uses, I think there will be no difficulty about 
the matter. They will forget the responsi-— q 
bility when the pay is withdrawn. All we 
have to do, is to scatter the seed of truth—to 
be “instant in season and out of season.” We 
have, in fact but to be true to those principles 


. 


next generation—or whenever it 


Mabe 


we 
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Christ. He himself will preside over the 
affairs of his church. All men will rejoice 
in greater liberty, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
and the truth will go forth triumphantly over 
the whole globe. 


NEW CHAPELS. 
WESTBURY-ON-LYNE, 


A neat and substantial place of wors)ip 
has been erected in this village, and was 
opened on Tuesday, the 9th of June. The 
Rey. J. E. Giles, the Rey. E. Probert, and 

the Rey. T. Winter, delivered appropriate 
discourses, and the Revs. T, S. Crisp, F. 
Gotch, M.A., W. Hawkins, and G. B: 
Thomas, took part in the other services of 
the day. The ground, which is freehold, cost 
£150, and the building about £350, making 

a total of about £500. Nearly £200 was 
collected before the building was commenced, 
and about £30 on the day of opening, so 

_ that the remaining debt will be from £360 to 
£370. <A spacious tent, lent by the Society 
of Friends, was raised in a field contiguous to 
the chapel, and decorated with garlands, &c., 
where a cold dinner was laid out, of which 
about fifty partook; and, after the afternoon 
service, tea was provided, when between 
four and five hundred were accommodated 
beneath its ample folds, A service was also 
held there in the evening for those who were 
not able to find standing room in the chapel, 

—_ and the Rey. G. B. Thomas addressed them 
from these words, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” 
The day was beautifully fine, the services 
and engagements proved both pleasurable 


and profitable, and all present seemed in-’ 


terested in the welfare and prosperity of the 

little cause raised there, The students of 
_the baptist college, Bristol, will preach every 

sabbath morning, and other friends in the 
evening of the sabbath and week day, all of 
_ which are gratuitous supplies. 


— 


 SPALDWICK, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Monday aft moon, the 20th of April 


wick, to tak 


4 d d the members of the church on th 
was held in the old | Gutios in relation = 
i 2 Into | 


College, took part in the exercises 


which will be available in the early part 
of July next. The estimated expense was 
£500, and friends resolved, if possible, there 
should be no debt left on the chapel when 
completed. A public tea was kindly pro- 
vided by eight ladies, the proceeds of which 
were applied to the building fund. Messrs. 
Wright and Millard, from Huntingdon, en- 
livened the meeting with suitable addresses, 
On the evening of Tuesday, the 9th of the 
present month, a public service was con- 
ducted on the site of the new building, 
during which the Rey. John Manning, late 
pastor, and Mr.William Ashton, sen. of Spald- 
wick, conjointly laid a few bricks as the 
foundations of the new chapel. 


* 


ORDINATIONS. 
WALTHAM ABBEY. 


On the 20th of May, 1846, the Rev. D. J. 
East, was publicly recognized as the pastor of 
the baptist church, Paradise Row, Waltham 
Abbey. The morning service was com- 
menced by the Rev. P. J. Saffery, who 
implored the divine presence and gave ont 
a hymn, The Rey. 'P. Finchof Harlow 
read the scriptures and prayed. A discourse. 
on the nature’ and importance of Christian 
churches was delivered by the Rey. J. Aldis 
from Rey. i, 12,13, The Rev. S. Brawn of 
Loughton offered special prayer for the 
minister, and the Rev. W. H. Murch, D.D., 
addressed him from 1 Thess. i. 5. The Rev. 
J. Hall of Crossbrook Street, Cheshunt, con- 
cluded the engagements of the morning with 
prayer and the benediction. A dinner was 


_previded in the school-room, where about 
eighty persons assembled to partake of it. 
The cloth having been cleared, addresses — 


were delivered by- several ministers and 
friends, in which the pastor was kindly con- 


| gratulated on his new position, and affection- 


ate allusion was made to the character and 
labours of his late venerable predecessor, In 
the evening, the Rev. Mark Drury of 
Cheshunt read the scriptures and prayed, 


and the Rev. R. Roff of Cambridge ad- — 


duties in relation to their pastor and to e 
other. The Rev. Messrs. Mudie a 
of Epping, Wallace of Tottenham, Brown 
Islington, and Pugh and Bugby Ofc 
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ordination prayer was offered by the Rev. T. 
Terry, late pastor of the church, and the 
charge was given by the Rey. J. Dawson of 
Princes’ Risborough, Mr. Thompson’s pastor. 
In the afternoon, the Rey. W. Payne of 
Chesham preached to the church, and in the 
evening a sermon was delivered by the Rey. 
S. B, Green of High Wycombe. 


SHOTLEY. 

The Rey. James Fyffe of Bolton, Lanca- 
shire, having accepted a unanimous invitation 
from the baptist church at Shotley, entered 
on his labours on the 7th of June. 


ARLINGTON, GLOUCESTERSHIE, 


Mr. R. Hall, B.A., of Stepney College 
and the University of London, has accepted 
the unanimous invitation of the baptist 
church in this place, late under the pastoral 
care of the Rev. D. J. East, to become their 
pastor, and entered on his labours June 14. 


SOUTHAMPTON, 


Mr, Alexander M‘Laren, B.A., late of 
Stepney College, University of London, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation of the church 
at Portland Chapel, Southampton, intending 
to commence his duties on the 28th of June, 


SABDEN, LANCASHIRE, 


The baptist church at Sabden, lately under 
the pastoral care of Mr. J. P. Griffiths, has 
given the Rev, C. Kirtland of Newark a 
unanimous invitation to become its pastor, 
and he is expected to commence his labours 
there early in July. 


RECENT DEATHS. 
MR. WILLIAM SHOVELLER, 


Mr. William Shoveller, late of Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square, was a native of 
Portsea. He was called by divine grace 
early in life. When speaking of his con- 
version, he used to refer with feeling to a 
sermon preached by that honoured servant 
of God the late Rev. Mr. Griffin of Portsea 
from Isaiah xxviii. 16, ‘* Behold, I lay in 
Zion a stone, a tried stone,” &c, In the 
Le 1812, being twenty-one years of age, 

r. Shoveller came up to London. But his 
goodness was not like that of too many 
young persons who come up to this crowded 
metropolis,—-it was not like the “ morning 
cloud or the early dew which passeth away.” 
Having attended the ministry of the late 
revered Joseph Ivimey, he was baptized by 
him, and became a member of the church 
_ under his care in Eagle Street in the sprit 
» of 1813. From that time to the day of his 
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tian were highly consistent and exemplary. 
Few, very few, even in the church of Christ, 
have been more generally esteemed while 
living or regretted when dead, He was of a 
modest and retiring disposition, and was 
characterized by sterling rather than by 
showy qualities, He was of an equable 
temper and of a most amiable disposition. 


| As a husband he was kind and affectionate ; 


as a father he was more anxious for the 
spiritual interests of his children than for 
their worldly advancement; as a man of 
business he was distinguished by diligence 
and the strictest integrity—the beauty of the 
Lord our God was upon him, and the work 
of his hands was established; as a friend he 
was steady in his attachments, and “ always 
the same;” as a Christian he was judicious, 
sincere, and benevolent, and the saints were, 
in his view, the excellent of the earth, in 
whom was all his delight; and till the 
malady by which he was removed began to 
make its appearance, regular, conscientious, 
and devout in his attendance on the house of 
God both on Lord’s days and week days. He 
was also an admirer of the works of creation, 
as well as the wonders of redemption, and he 
loved to‘‘rise from nature up to nature’s God.’”” 
Heving thoroughly approved himself by his 
holy and consistent walk as a member of the 
church, and having obtained a good report of 
them that are without, as well as of those 
that are within, he was chosen a deacon of 
the church in Eagle Street, with two other 
esteemed brethren, in the spring of the year 
1838, in which office he continved to serve 
the church faithfully till his powers failed 
him. The state of his health induced him 
to remove, with Mrs. Shoveller and a portion 
of their fumily, in the early part of the year 
1842, to Kentish Town. At first he seemed 
benefited by the change, but towards the 
end of the year 1844, he began visibly to 


decline, During his affliction he would some- 


times exclaim, “ Let me recover strength 
before I go hence and be no more;” but as 
the will of his heavenly Father became more 
clearly indicated, he was enabled to resign 
himself increasingly to his disposal. Dur- 
ing the last weeks of his illness, he often 
exclaimed ;— 
“Haste, my Beloved, fetch my soul, 
Up to thy blest abode ; 
Haste, for my spirit longs to see, 
My Saviour and my God.” : 
He would sometimes say, “I hope I shalt 

not go off ina sterm, but haye a calm and 


_easy dismission.” His wish was granted to 


him. He sweetly fell asleep in Jesus at 
twenty mintites past eight in the evening of 
June 3, 1846. May the Lord raise up many 
such in connexion with our churches! ~ 
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“ death, his walk and conversation as a Chris- | Tho a fos meee abe 
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church, Bacup, Lancashire, departed this 
life in the hope of heaven on Tuesday, June 
9, 1846, aged forty-three years. Her death 
is deeply lamented by surviving relatives, 
and the church and congregation with which 
she stood connected. 


MRS. WESTALL, 
Died on Friday, June 19, 1846, suddenly 


of apoplexy, aged thirty-nine years, Anne, 
the beloved wife of John Westall, Esq., of 
White Ash, near Accrington, and daughter of 


the late James Bury, Esq., of the same place. 
She had been upwards of fourteen years an 


exemplary and consistent member of the 


baptist. churches of Accrington and Little 
Moor End, to which latter place she, along 
with twenty-one other members, were dis- 
missed nearly six years ago to form a church 
at Little Moor End. By her decease her 
husband is bereft of an affectionate wife, four 
young children of a tender mother, and in 
her the church, sabbath-school, and the neigh- 
bourhood, have sustained a heavy loss, 


MR. J. CARRYER, 


On the 20th of June, Mr. John Carryer of 


Leicester, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age, for many years a deacon in the church 
at Harvey Lane, under the care of the late 
Mr. Hall, and latterly a deacon in connexion 
with the church at Charles Street, in the 
same town. Though Mr. Carryer passed the 
greater part of his life in close application to 
business, in which divine providence greatly 


‘prospered his labours, he yet found leisure | 


for the cultivation of his mind, and was for 
_many years a useful village preacher and 
occasional supply in neighbouring pulpits. 
For some years he had been laid aside by a 
aralytic affection from all engagements of a 


- public kind, both secular and religious; but | 


~ though naturally of a quick and active tempe- 


-rament, he sustained the confinement of a | 


~ sick chamber and the langour of an enfeebled 
_ frame with great composure, and often with 
~ cheerfulness. His consistency of character, 

his unbending integrity, and his benevolence 


and kindness, both in word and deed, will | 
‘long be cherished by a wide circle of ac- | 


quaintance in the midland counties. — 
Rag rise pass: to set 
| MISCELLANEA. — 
PROPOSED REMEDY FOR. 
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them are such as simple-minded people might 
not think of. The most erying want of the 
country, in the judgment of some legislators, 
was pointed out on the 19th of June in the 
House of Lords. The bishop of Exeter said, He 
thought it was the duty of the legislature to 
take care that the most crying want—the 
paucity of bishopricks in this country—be 
very soon supplied. Lord Brougham said 
that the increase of the population did, no 
doubt, render necessary a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of bishops, and he 
certainly did not think that the members or 
that body were overpaid. Earl Fitzwilliam 
was of opinion that the number of bishops 
should be increased to forty ; but that the 
existing ecclesiastical revenues were quite 
sufficient to provide suitable salaries for 
them all. 


THE CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND ROME. 


The step from Anglicanism to Romanism 
has been taken recently, as we learn from 
the Record, by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, 
sister to Lord Grenville, and authoress ot 
“Ellen Middleton;” by the Rev. E. Horne, 
who has resigned the rectories of St. Lawrence 
and St, John, Southampton; and, at the ordi- 
nation held on the Ember-days at the Roman 
catholic church of St. Mary, Oscott, sixteen 
gentlemen were admitted to orders, “ of 
whom ten had previously been clergymen 
in the establishment.” 


FREE CHURCH PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


The tenure by which the newly erected 
places of worship in Scotland to which many 


-ef our friends contributed are held, subjects 


them all, it appears, to the control of the 
General Assembly. Should one-third of the 
whole body desire to separate from the 
majority it has power to do so, if it profess — 
to adhere to the original Free Church sys- 
fem; but no single congregation, or smaller 
proportion than one-third of the whole, can 
obtain emancipation from the authority of 
the Assembly, by which the following resolu- 
tions were passed in 1844 :— Se 


“TI. That the property of each place of wo . 


_ | managem: 
court. 
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or without compensation to the minority, such com- 
pensation to be settled by arbitration. It being 
understood that a disruption of the church in the 
sense referred to in this extract shall consist only in 
the simultaneous separation, that is, the separation 
from the general body aé once, or within a period not 
exceeding three months, of at least one-third of the 
ordained ministers of the church, haying the charge 
of congregations in Scotland ; and that such separa- 
tion shall take place only on the professed grounds 
stated in the deliverance of the commission of 
assembly.” 


BIRMINGHAM. 


We are informed that Mr. Morgan has 
resigned the pastorate of the chureh in Bond 
Street, and that Mr. Edgar, assistant minister, 
has engaged to supply the pulpit for six 
months, 


The church in New Hall Street, we are 
informed, will be supplied for the next few 
months by Mr, C, Stewart, late student at 
Bradford. 


On the 18th of June, Mr. Swan baptized 
the Rev. J. Barker, late pastor of the inde- 
pendent church at Walsall, who delivered at 
the water-side a very interesting address. 


. PORTRAIT OF THE REY. W. KNIBB. 


The excellent lithographic likeness of Mr. 
Knibb, by Palmer, will be sold by the 
publishers, we are. informed, at a greatly 
reduced price, during the months of July 
and August. 


COLLECTANEA, 
BRITISH MISSIONS. 


The anniversaries of these societies were 
numerously attended, and from all of them the 
reports of usefulness and success were highly 
gratifying. The Irish Evangelical Society 
had received increasing support during the 
year, and was out of debt. The Colonial 
Missionary Seciety had increased its income, 
diminished its debt, and actively pursued its 
work of planting churches in our colonies, 
The Home Missionary Society had been 
greatly prospered during the year in most of 
its stations, while the chief, if not only, 
matter of regret was to be found in the fact 
that the income had considerably diminished, 
Measures were taken at the meeting to 
recover the finances, and we doubt not but 
the liberality of our churches will promptly 
supply the deficiency. The report contained 


a touching and eloquent allusion to Dri. 


Matheson, the late secretary of the society.— 
Biblical Review. 


LARGE BEQUESTS. 
_ The late John Scott, Esq., of Broad Street, 


is reported to have given by h’s will the sum | 


of £27,000 to each of three societies, the 


Church Missionary Society, the Church | 


Pastoral Aid Society, and the Bible Society; 


INTELLIGENCE. 


and £9000 each to the City Mission, the 
London Missionary Society, and the Clerical 
Education Aid Fund. But only about one-third 
of these sums is immediately payable, the 
large portion being left in reversion.— Biblical 
Review. 


SILENT ECCLESIASTICAL ENCROACHMENTS. 


We have before us a copy of a bill brought 
into the House of Commons by Mr. R. 
Hodgson and Sir H. Elphinstone, and ordered 
to be printed, entitled ‘‘ A bill to provide for 
the erection and repair of churches in con- 
solidated ecclesiastical districts.” It enacts 
that all such districts shall be considered dis- 
tinct parishes—that churchwardens and other . 
officers shall be appointed for them—that 
rates for building new churches may be levied 
in them wherever rate-payers, occupying three- 
fourths of the property, concur in making 
such rate—that with such concurrence church- 
wardens may raise money for building new 
churches by mortgage—that glebe land, to the 
extent of two acres in each instance, may be 
taken as sites for the new churches and that 
funds now applicable to the repair of churches 
may, in certain cases, be applied for the pur- 
poses of this act. Thus noiselessly but 
effectually does the state-church push its fibres 
in every direction, leaving no ground untried 
from which resources may be extracted, or in 
which power may be exercised. Warned, we 
suppose, by the failure of more obtrusive 
efforts, it seeks little by little to extend its 
dominion, to multiply its clergy, and to in- 
crease its hold upon the people of the country, 
No watchfulness is adequate for the preven- 
tion of its growth. Nipped in one direction 
it is sure to bud in another. There is but one 
remedy against its perpetual encroachments 
—a remedy which both churchmen and dis- 
senters will, we trust, ere long, concur in 
demanding—the entire and permanent sepa- 
ration of the church from the state.—The 
Nonconformist. 


—— 


BURMAH. 


Letters have been received within a few 
days bringing the gratifying intelligence that 
more than six hundred Karens have been 
baptized during the past year, in Burmah 
proper, in addition to those previously re- 
ported.—New York Recorder. 


BIBLE READING FOR AUGUST, 
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ASIA. 


—- 


NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL AT LAKHYANTIPUR. 


The chapel, a view of which is prefixed to our present number, is a neat brick 
building, about fifty feet by twenty-two, intended to accommodate three hundred 
persons. It is situated at the western extremity of the village, and being con- 
spicuous from a considerable distance, presents a pleasing aspect. The expense 
of building it has been about 2850 rupees. Towards this sum 1500 rmpees were 
granted from the Jubilee Fund, and about 800 rupees contributed by friends in 
India. It was used as a place of Christian worship for the first time on the eighth 
of January. 

A chapel of more perishable materials had previously stood on the same spot, a 
sketch of which was given in the Herald for May, 1840. That shows the eastern — 
aspect of the place, this the western. The tent to the left of the chapel, on the 
day of the opening was occupied by native preachers from Caleutta. The build- — 
ing to the left is Mr. Pearce’s bungalow. 


NATIVE PREACHING. 


Interesting as are the accounts we often publish of the conversations between 
European missionaries and the idolators whom they have left their own country 
to instruct, it is yet more gratifying to witness the exertions of native preachers 
in disseminating the gospel which they have themselves recently received. The 
following account of an itinerating tout by some of our Hindoo brethren, taken 
from the Calcutta Missionary Herald, will be read with pleasure :— 


Oct. 28th. As we set out from Calcutta| four persons who were listening to us, and 


rather late in the afternoon, we were unable | felt greatly encouraged. 7 
to preach the gospel in any village: this did Tchh 
not, however, prevent us from sowing the ohhepwrs 


seed of the word, for we had a good deal of} At three p.m. we put to near Ichh4pur. 
religious conversation with the boat people. |Jad4b Chandra Bishw&s went into the 
Seltades village, and took his stand in a_ bazar. 
a tdyabdti, A shopkeeper walked up to him and asked — 
29th. At seven a.m. we entered a vil- | him where he came from, and whither he was _ 
lage near Baidyabati, but not obtaining|going. Bishw4s replied, I am come from 
any hearers, we proceeded to one of the | Calcutta to preach the religion of Christ in — 
principal ghats on the bank of the river,|the villages. The shopkeeper asked, What ~ 
and began to read aloud from @ book, . Very F 
soon a crowd gathered around us, and we 
began to preach. The substance of our ad-| 
dresses was that by transgressing the law of 
God all men had become sinners, = 
no one would be saved by works such as 
those which the Hindus perform under the 
name of religious works, but that whoever 
believed in Jesus Christ would be saved, and 
no one else. The villagers heard us wi 
arked attention; and one woman pa 
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you what I have gained by embracing Chris- 
ianity. The br4hman replied, By religion a 
man obtains happiness, greatness, and honour 
in this life, and emancipation (absorption into 
the Deity) in the next. Bishwas replied, I 
believe that a pious man will obtain supreme 
happiness in the world to come, but I cannot 
join in what you have said respecting the 
fruits of piety in this life; for we see that 
those who observe the worship and festivals 
of Durga, or who bathe in the Ganges, or do 
similar works, in many instances are or be- 
come distressed; many of them are not es- 
teemed, for they are extortioners, fornicators, 
whoremongers, adulterers ; can you call such 
men. religious characters? The brahman 
answered, “‘ No, such I do not call religious.” 
Then Bishwas said, “In that case the fruit of 
religion is not wealth and prosperity, but to 
forsake sin, to lead a holy life, and in the 
world to come to obtain felicity. Holiness of 
conduct can only spring from believing in 
Jesus Christ.” Here Bishwés expatiated upon 
the subject of Christ: all seemed pleased and 
requested books, of which a few were given 
them. Some scholars of Dr. Duff’s then ac- 
companying Bishw&és to the river side, we 
began to converse with them about religion. 
They said, ‘ We too are Christians, for we 
mind the religion of Christ; the only differ- 
ence is, that you have adopted Christianity 
openly, whilst we have not done so, from fear 
of our parents.” We then told them it was 
not right to be afraid of men, and that there 
was in reality not much cause of fear. They 


took a Testament and some tracts. We saw 
that their behaviour was good, and acknow- 
ledged the effects of Christian instruction 
schools, 


= 
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man ; and they themselves told him, ‘‘If you 
do not choose to hear, walk off; these people 
do not compel any one to hear them against 
his will.” Upon this the man became silent, 
and after a little while walked off. 

After this we preached a little longer, and 
then began to distribute books. Seeing this, 
some young brahmans said, ‘‘ We have read 
the Psalms of David, the Destroyer of Dark- 
ness, and the Mine of Salvation, give us 
something else. Of all your books the Psalms 
of David are the best.” We entered a little 
into conversation with them, and gave them 
some other books.* 


‘Chagda. 

3lst. At seven a.m, we went into the 
bazar at Chagda; and both there and near 
the kacheri we spent much time in preach- 
ing and religious conversation. The sub- 
stance of our addresses was that men are 
sinners, and that Christ is the only Saviour. 
The Kali pajé havimg just taken place, the 
people who had spent the night in listening to 
songs, sacred and profane, were weary and 
sleepy; nevertheless about 250 people listened 
to our discourses on Christianity. — - 


Shéntipur. 


Nov, 1st. About noon we entered Sh4n- 
tipur, and having taken our stand in a 
certain place we saw an old man passing 
by. We said to him, You are advanced in 
age, and will not remain much longer in this 
world; are you making any provision for 
your welfare in the next? The old man 
said, ‘¢ Yes, such as our religion points out,” 


in| We then asked him, “ Have you thereby ob- 


tained a hope of salvation? If a sick man 
takes proper medicine, he feels relief.” He 
said, ‘* True; please now to preach to us here 


30th. At seven a.m. we entered Tribeni| the religion you have embraced, and we will 


and began to read aloud. Some fifty or 


sixty persons, many of them brahmans, 
-eame and showed a disposition to hear atten- 


: tively. Jd 1 
to tell them: ‘“ Man was created to serve 
_ God; but instead of doing this, the great part 


Then Jédab Chandra Bishwas began 


of mankind calls that religion which is no 
religion, and is given up to vice and wicked- 


ness, There is not a trace of righteousness in| 
them, and their wickedness is increasing con- 
tinually, The fruits of sin are death and hell, | 


that mankind is ved in the greatest | 


ne of 


| this world, and 


listen.” He then told another man to bring 
us seats. Upon this a pandit came up to us, 
with whom we entered into conversation, 
showing to him the absurdities of the Hindu 
shastras. Upon this another person asked us, 
“ What good have you obtained by becoming 


Christians 7” — We told him what the Lord in — 


his mercy had done and would do for us, : n¢ : 
then proceeded to say that all men having 
transgressed the law of God, were involved 
in guilt and misery, and to relate at length 
how the Lord iS 


onement for man. 
seventy or eighty 
there were some 
levated spot were 
zanwhile, some fellows of 


ai 
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people to be found in a place like this?” 
The people said in reply, “ That manisa vile 


rascal, you had better lodge a complaint with | 
| dressed them from the words, ‘ Repent, for 


the than4dar, who will punish him severely.” 
We however returned to the river side, where 
we found a brahman engaged in funeral rites, 
with whom we had an interesting conversation 
till night-fall. 


Ambika and Culna-ganj. 


2nd. Walked through different parts of 
the village of Ambiké, and were engaged 
in distributing books, conversing with the 
people, and afterwards in protracted preach- 
ing. In the afternoon we preached the 
gospel at Culna-ganj. The substance of 
our address was: ‘‘ Come, ye weary and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” We 
also spoke of the future account which every 
man would have to render unto God. We 
had an audience of more than 200 people. 


Hardhdm. 


8rd. Arrived at Hardham, where we had a 
discussion with some brahmars and people 
from the raj4’s house. At the close they 
accepted some books. 


Ulé, 
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jarrived at Ulé, and taking our stand near 


the than4, began to read aloud. Some people 
having gathered around us, Ramkrishna ad- 


the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” After 


\him Jadab Chanda Bishwés, who was ac- 


quainted with the lewdness prevailing in this 
place, told them at some length, that those 
who forsake God and are joined to idols, were 
just like women living in adultery. After 
him Kailés Chandra Mitra began to address 
the people, but as they became clamorous for 
books, we distributed a number of these among 
them. Our hearers were about ninety in 
number. 
Bélaghat. 

5th. In the morning we arrived at Bala- 
ghét. We went through the village, one 
in one direction, another in another, distri- 
buting books and conversing with the people, 
and preaching to them. The people seemed 
gratified, 


Bag- Bazar. 


After ten we went to Bag-Bazar, and de- 
voted much time to distributing books and 
proclaiming the word of life there. The 
people were so eager after books that they 


ee ee 


ie 


4th. ‘About noon, or a little after, we/came to our boat to fetch them. 


A letter from Mr. Williamson of Sewry, to Mr. Peggs of Burton on Trent, 
written on the last day of the year 1845, contains some general information which 


will interest our readers. 


T need not say much about the good work 
in which I have still the privilege of being 
engaged, though altogether unworthy of it, as 
you doubtless see most of my letters to the 
Society in the Herald. You are aware things 


now present_a more favourable aspect than | 


when you left India, Our missionaries, our 
schools, and our converts, have been more 
than doubled since that period, Opposition 
to the gospel has much abated, and many who 
have been educated in our schools appear 


ready to embrace it. A greater portion of| 


success has also been vouchsafed to some of our 
brethren this year than at any former period, 
particularly at Agra and Barisal, our most 


given to the Son of God for his inh 
to be thankful, 


‘northern and southern stations. Still much | 
remains to be done, many more fervent | 
is ers must be offered, and probably a much 
time may yet elapse ere India is gene- 


* 


been effected, and many more, we hope, are 
in progress. I see nothing to prevent govern- 
ment from suppressing, if not altogether, in a 
good degree at least, many of the existing 
evils, such as ghaut murders, infanticide 
(which I believe does not prevail to any con- 
siderable extent in these provinces, which are 
entirely under British control), polygamy, 
and widowhood for life, after the death of the 


r 
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until an atonement has been made by feasting 
brahmins, &c. To recover is considered an 
unlucky circumstance, foreboding future mis- 
fortunes! We must look forward to the 
_ spread of knowledge, and above all of Chris- 
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tian knowledge, for the complete abolition of 
all cruelty and superstition, immorality and 
irrehigion. The kingdom of Satan must be 
destroyed, and the kingdom of Christ esta- 
blished on its ruins. 


CEYLON. 
SEPARATION OF THE GOVERNMENT FROM IDOLATRY. 


In a letter to Mr. Peggs, dated Kandy, Ceylon, Dec. 5, 1845, Mr. Dawson com- 
municates the following acceptable information :— 


You will be glad to hear that your “ Cries” 
have been heard in the right quarter, as far as 
regards Ceylon, and that the support so long 
given by government to buddhism is to cease. 
An ordinance has been published in the 
“Government Gazette,” by which, after it 


has passed the legislative council of the island | 


and received the sanction of the queen, the 
present iniquitous alliance of buddhism with 
the British government will be dissolved. 
Hitherto the high priests have been appointed 
by government. ‘The great temple at Kandy 
has been guarded by soldiers in the British 
service. ‘The sacred relic, said to be the 
tooth of Buddhu, with books consisting of 
leaves of solid gold, a profusion of jewels, 
with which the shrine containing the relic is 
hung, and other property belonging to the 
temples, have all been in the possession of the 
government agent, who keeps the keys, and 
without whose permission they cannot be ex- 
hibited! Moreover, government has given 
regular monthly salaries to the priests, in rice 
and money, paid the expense of idol festivals 


and devil dances, and exercised the same 
power in religious matters as formerly be- 
longed to the Kandyan kings. But now all 
this is to cease! Government will give over 
the charge of the temples and temple property 
to certain of the high priests and head men, 
who are to hold the same in trust for the 
whole priesthood, and are to manage their 
religious affairs among themselves. The 
priests are in the utmost consternation, They 
| look upon buddhism in this island as havine 
received its death blow; and predict its speedy 
extinction. Application has been made by 
some of the priests here to the king of Siam 
for funds to endow a college for the education 
of youth for the priesthood, but I think it very 
unlikely that their request will be granted. I 
wish I could say that in proportion to the 
decline of buddhism the people were becoming 
Christians. They, indeed, take the name, 
because it is considered respectable to be a 
Christian, but it is to be feared that great 
‘numbers are infidels at heart, and that Mam- 
mon is their god, 


AFRICA. 


FERNANDO PO. 


- Several letters have been received since our last, but most of them written by 
brethren who were suffering from bodily indisposition at the time, or so occupied = 
with their duties as to be unable to enlarge. Theircommunications do not enable~ 

satisfy the anxious desire which we doubt not that many of our readers feel, 
common with ourselves, for full and definite information respecting the state — 


> a 
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covering ; brother Thompson has been nigh unto death, but is spared to us also, 
and in the way of recovery.” This was written on the sixth of March; but it 
appears from the conclusion of the letter that Mr. Thompson subsequently re- 
lapsed, and was ultimately taken from the scene of labour. 


a 


DEATH OF MR. THOMPSON. 


The ‘Robert Heddle,’ continues Mr. | Newbegin is well recovered. Mr, and Mrs. 
Clarke, March 11th, has arrived from Fors- | Saker, and child, were well a few days ago. 
ter and Smith, and we have the painful} Another of those I first baptized is dead. 
account in the January Herald of the death|She was an American female of colour, 
of dear, beloved brother Knibb. What|named Whitefield. Her conduct was not 
shall I say? “It is all right.” ‘It is| always free from doubt, but we hope she was 
the Lord.” Yet how painful! what a loss |a sincere believer in Jesus. Capt. Douglass, - 
to the world! and especially to Africa! | whom we met on Bonny Bar, on his way to 
Well! the Lord’s work must goon. It can- | Brass, returned to New Calabar, and died. 
not stand still. He will raise up other ser-| Captain McCoomb and Dr. Pugh died at 
vants to carry it on; or he will wonderfully | Cameroons. Captains Williams and Munro, 
exert his own almighty power, and by the |and sailing-master Crompton, died at Old 
most feeble and imperfect of instrumental Calabar; and every captain, doctor, and 
means, cause Ethiopia to run to stretch out | supercargo, except a Captain Snow, is said 
her hands unto himself, to have been carried off at Benin. It is 

Brother Thompson is on the border of affirmed here, that every white man has been 
eternity. He may recover; but his strength | carried off as if by a pestilence. I hope we 
fails fearfully. The sharp features, the |shall find the interior healthier than the 
anxious eye, the catching with the fingers, | coast; but be prepared to hear of deaths in 
the sort. of ravenous desire for food and drink, | your mis$ion this year, and let not the friends 
and above all, the state of the pulse, give | of Africa be checked in their efforts for her 
every cause for alarm. If he lives through | good from this cireumstance. It can scarcely 
the night, and can be carried to the mountains | be thought that such exposure and anxiety as 
to-morrow, he will be taken. We detain the |we must necessarily undergo, can be gone 
Dove for this, for a few days, as no one ean | through without being fatal to some of us. 
so console Mrs. Thompson, and assist Mr.| How blessed to be in God's hand, and to 
Thompson, as Captain Milbourn. Dr. Prince | feel that all is well for time and for eternity. 
intends to go also with him to Bassipu. Dr. 


In a postscript, it is added, “Our dear brother Thompson has left us. He died 
at 10 o’clock this morning at Bassipu, March 18th, Friday. We take his body 
over to Bimbia, and have exhumed the child to take with him.” 

Dr. Prince writes thus :— 


The very melancholy event communicated| tive to whose knowledge and skill I could 
in the enclosed paper to a brother of our de-| make no pretension, nor have enough of to 
ceased fellow labourer, Mr. Thompson, has| undertake building, &e. How it will be 
the immediate effect of bringing me to aj now I don’t wish to speculate about. I fully 
stand still in those preparations which were | believe that infinite wisdom and goodness 
being made in association with him for our| will mark out for me a course, and I desire 
removal and settlement together on the con-| to go in no other. I have the satisfaction of 
tinent. He had proposed that our two fami-| knowing that having me in his neighbourhood 
lies should unite, and to that end we made /| will always be acceptable to any one of the 
pedestrian excursions amongst the mountains | missionary family, and I desire to be within 
aback and to the westward of Bimbia,in com-|a call of a day’s distance at furthest. If 
pany with brother Merrick, ‘The proposition | possible, Mrs, Prince and I shall piteh our 

y our deceased brother I regarded as a kind | tent on a mountain height. oe 
providence to me, because he was an opera- ; ae ee : : 


; Sci 8 ae aan algae 

_ How far the prevalent mortality, and how far the staté of feeling among the 
inhabitants, may have contributed to the result is uncertain, but the Spanish 
priests who were left upon the island have apparently become dissatisfied with 


their location, The chief of them, who is understood to be @ bishop, had 


determined to leave the island by the vessel which brought this intelligence, 
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and, as we have learned from another quarter, has actually departed. He, 
his fellow “missionary,” .and the two sailors left to be their attendants, had 
~ all been Dr. Prince’s patients. The bishop had been anxious to pay the doctor 
for his aid; but Dr. Prince eventually told him that after the conduct his 
government had pursued, he could not render his services unless permitted to do 
so gratuitously. Subsequently a sum of money was left by the bishop on Dr, 
Prince's table ; but the doctor sent it after him with a friendly letter of thanks, 
and an assurance that he would abide by the determination he had previously 
expressed. His colleague, who remains, is suffering in his health severely. 
Some of the buildings belonging to the mission have been removed to the 


continent, 


HAYTTI. 


The lively interest in the mission to 


Hayti which many of our friends have 


expressed, induces us to insert the following general view of the present position 


and prospects of our three friends who 


have recently commenced operations in 


that island, as described by Mr. Francies in a letter written at Jacmel in April, 


The situation of this town is all that could 
be desired for picturesque beauty and healthi- 
ness. It is situated on undulated ground, 
ascending immediately from the sea-beach. 
The first street runs along the sea shore, at 
the foot of two sets of hills; the second street | 
striking off from the sea-beach, cuts the one 
above mentioned at richt angles, and proceeds | 
northward, traversing the vale formed by a 
variety of hills, or little mountains, as English 
people call them. Another street’ branches 
to the right of this, traversing a valley in the 


same way as the former, till it reaches an | 


opening where four streets meet, and the area 
serves for a market-place. Here we live and 
labour ; as good a situation as could be found 
for a mission station in the whole town. 
From the streets described, a variety of 
- smaller streets are formed, as the valleys pro- 
vide them egress and ingress. Streets are | 
also formed on the hills, and over them. 
yn is well guarded on the south by 
nd on every other by nature’s im- 


but too fearful a sequence of the wreck of 
moral dignity and greatness within. 


Reasons for commencing-the Mission at Jacmel. 
Knowing, as you well do, my views of 
commencing missionary operations on a new 
field in the largest, most important, and most 
influential communities, you will very na- 
'turally inquire, Why have you stopped short 
of the capital, and resolyed to commence at a 
place so insignificant in comparison with — 
capital? To this I will briefly reply, 
Ist. The necessily of this place viewedincom= 
parison with others. Port au Prince and Cape 
“Haitien are the only two towns thatare larger 
‘than this. At the latter place there is a Wes- 
leyan brother missionary, at the former a 
| Wesleyan and a Baptist brother. The Bap- 
'tist brother is an American, and connected 
with the New Anti-Slavery Missionary So. 
ciety, so that there is no American blood 
‘money coming to Hayti. Brother Jones is a 
tight good, go-ahead Christian missionary, 


walls, viz., high and majestic 


one determined to preach nothing but God’s 
‘acmel), containing a 
ten thousand so 
“means of 


glorious, sin-killing, devil-terrifying gospel 


lat fn 
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mises during our service. , The idea of armed 
soldiers to preserve peace and order in a place 
of worship is not very agreeable, and certainly 
they have not been necessary inside hitherto. 
I do not, however, oppose the good intentions 
of the mayor, but have succeeded in inducing 
the soldiers to put down their muskets, and 
use means to get them take their seats inside. 
They may some day be of service in quelling 
the disturbances without, as we are in the 
midst of a market: at all events the men are 
within the sound of the gospel, and are much 
better here than parading the street with the 
rest-of their comrades. 

3rd. Jacmel is a very healthy place. And 
brother Flanders and family having to 
be acclimated, it was necessary to consider 
the chance of obtaining that @eclimation at 
the least risk and expenditure of health and 
strength ; besides this, I think that in the 
establishment of a mission In a new and 
untried country, it is well, all other things 
being equal, to select a healthy spot as a 
centre for the commencement, so that in the 
event of the mission becoming extended to the 
more unhealthy parts, missionaries may have 
a place of resort in times of sickness and pesti- 
lence; e..g., it is necessary at certain seasons 
of the year for all Europeans to leaye Port au 
Prince on account of the noxious and pesti- 
lential vapours rising from the bogs and 
morass ‘by which it is surrounded. 

4thly. The wnsettled state of the government, 
and the prospect of a speedy and violent revolu- 
tion, was an important point of consideration. 
“The bare possibility of being obliged to retreat 
from the capital or the cape, in the event of 
having gone there, viewed in connexion with 
the heavy expense which would be incurred, 
was at once sufficient to make us reflect care- 
This place 


lutely | most part too proud to hire themselves as 3 
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making this a permanent mission station, and 
to request our committee to do 0. 


Difficulties at the commencement. 


Perhaps every mission that has been ate 
tempted has had various difficulties to contend 
against, and therefore we think it not strange 
that ours should have to contend with a few 
also. Numerous difficulties have already im- 
peded many of our studies and operations, 
and it is, perhaps, necessary to be told both 
by trials without and by trials within, that we 
are not to make “ haste too quickly.” 

lst. Wars, and rumours of wars, met us on 
the very onset ; every day brought some fresh 
reports of the advance or withdrawment of the 
Spanish troops,—to-day they were on the 
frontiers, to-morrow they were to be set in @ 
determined march ; of the president fixing 
this day, then that, to set the troops in motion 
against the St. Domingians ; of vessels of war 
sailing from Port au Prince, and from the 
Cape; of their being wrecked, driven aground 
by their enemies, and the troops run ashore in 
some solitary place, and murdered by the St. 
Domingians, 300 or 500 Haytiens perishing 
at a time. All was excitement. Spain was 
aiding, with vessels and men, the St. Domingo 
side, and France had a hand in it. Six vessels 
of war (French) were in the harbour at Port 
au Prince, and a fleet of French men-of-war 
were daily looked for. Orders were issued 
for every male between the ages of fourteen 
and fifty to take up arms, and join the troops 
under penalty and menace in case of dis- 
obedience. 

At length Piero abdicates, and retires to 
his country-house. Some rebels are taken, 
and put in prison; others, in a fit of despera- 
tion, kill as many as are in their reach, then 
kill themselves. Richet is president of Hayti, 
the constitution of 1816 is restored, and at 
the present moment things are comparatively 
quiet, though not settled. All these things, 
of course, have a very considerable influence 
to retard all religious movements. We do not 
fear their revolutions or their wars ; we are 
safe as Englishmen, but safer as in the hands 
of our God. Still we feel it to be the path of 
wisdom and prudence to be tolerably silent 
on all their political movements. ; 

We now come to difficulties which we have 
more directly experienced in our domestic 
circle. The first thing which befell us was 
the difficulty, and almost absolute impossi- 
bility, of getting any person to assist us in our 
domestic duties. The Haytiens are for the 
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ae 
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much authority upon themselves as possible, | 


and steal when and what they like. 

2nd. The indisposition of brother Flanders 
was a second trial. This commenced three 
weeks after our arrival, and terminated as you 
too well now understand. This was to us a 
most mysterious event, and even now it does 
appear to us mysterious that the divine being 
should have permitted such an expense to be 
incurred to so little purpose, just at a time 
when the funds of the Society were so em- 
barrassed ; but we must leave these mysteries 
for eternity to disclose. It will be necessary 
to remember, in selecting men for Hayti, that 
here there will be very much to exercise and 
try strong faith; to put the most determined 
faith and perseverance to a severe and search- 
ing test, and much to daunt strong natural 
courage. We have daily need to look to the 
Strong for strength. We need great natural 
and mental fortitude, a mind deeply imbued 
with the spirit of Jesus and his apostles; a 
soul that lives, and acts, and breathes in the 
element of love. May the Lord direct such 
to you for Hayti! 

The third source of trial was the low state 
of my dear wife, brought on by a premature 
confinement, to which I need not further refer 
here. 

The fourth was the death of our dear boy, 
our darling child, in Jamaica, under circum- 
stances peculiarly trying and mysterious, 
which by this time are known to you. This 
has been a severe blow. The wound has 
sunk to the heart, deep and incurable, until 
we are permitted to gather our sweet, and pre- 
cious, and our only son into our bosom when 
reunited in those happier scenes and on those 
far happier shores where parents and children 
meet to part no more. a 

Lastly. More recently I have been called 
to suffer a little in my own person from a very 
violent attack of ‘‘ constipative colic,” which 
lasted so long as to become alarming, This 
reduced me very much; it has prevented my 
studies, and suspended my labours for a fort- 
night; and though my health is not yet fully 
re-established, I am doing a little. Thus 
many trials have assailed us at the earliest 
commencement. Yet the‘Lord hath not for- 
saken us; he hath fulfilled his promises. 
No temptation hath overtaken us but such as 
the Lord has therewith made a way for escape, 
and by his mercy and help we continue unto 
this day. There hath been much to prevent 
us putting into execution our plans, and to 

oppose their influence; still we are not in 
despair. A little, though very little, has been 
done, but it must not be forgotten that we are 
in a country where all improvements must be 
a work of time. 


Our plans of operation, 


Here the first thing was, of course, to study 
the language so as to lyaee the glorious 
gospel of the ever blessed God in the tongue 


‘circumstances already referred to. 


of the people. In this we found, and still 
find, Miss Harris of incalculable service. But 
for Miss Harris I must have been a long time 
before I could have acquired the confidence 
to attempt to preach in a strange tongue. As 
it is, having all my productions examined and 
corrected by Miss Harris, I feel a confidence 
in their grammatical construction, and now 
begin to deliver them without fear. Miss 
Harris is sure to prove of essential benefit to 
the mission. The second week after our 
arrival we proposed to our hostess that we 
should have our family prayer in her hall, for 
the benefit of any who might come in. To this 
she readily consented. We appointed Miss 
Harris our clerk, to read the scriptures in 
French, and we did the rest in English. 
Shortly after we found providentially this 
house, and on Christmas day, Dec. 25, 1845, 
I was permitted to preach two sermons. I 
continued English services every Sunday 
after, morning and evening, with evening 
prayer every day of the week during the first 
three weeks of January, occasionally attempt- 
ing to read the scriptures and a prayer in 
French, These services were interrupted by 
On Sun- 
day, Feb. 8th, I made my first essay to 
conduct a whole service in French. It was a 
work which cost me close application, and 
required some nerve, yet through the health- 
ful assistance of our heavenly Father I suc- 
ceeded, and have conducted from that time, 
with but the loss of the Sunday on which I 
was sick, our services, which are as follows :— 

Sunday morning at eight o’clock I distri- 
bute tracts and talk with the people in the 
market. At half-past nine I commence our 
morning service; half-past eleven we close 


| this service, which consists of singing, read- 


ing, prayer, and a short exposition in French, 
and a short sermon in English. ‘This being 
closed, we commence our Sunday-school. At | 
half-past six, we commence our evening 
service, which is all in French. Wednesday 
evening I have a little service in French. 
Our congregations vary as to faces and num- 
bers, as you may suppose. Our Sunday 
meeting company is sometimes exceedingly 
small, at others larger, but every body is 


employed about their pleasure and their busi- —— 


ness. Fvening attendance varies from thirty 
to one hundred and fifty persons in all. We 
have, however, upwards of twenty persons 
who for the most part are pretty regular in — 
their attendance at the evening services. 


Sunday School. 


We have experienced much difficulty and 
many bitter disappointments in the attempt at 
establishing this. We made many and varied 
efforts to get the children to attend, but they 
seemed useless. Some would come to-day; 
they were gone to-morrow, others would 
come in, look about, talk, make a noise, listen 
for a moment when you inquired, ‘Mes — 
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chers, voulez-vous apprendre a lire?” and 
reply “Oui,” take up a book for # moment; 
the next it was put down, and away they 
went. At other times their parents would 
come and beat them for coming to school. 
The great versatility, general indifference, 
and laziness of the children, of which they 
partake in common with their parents, has 
been and still is a great barrier to our success, 
With a great multitude from the poorer 
classes another difficulty arises, viz., their 
want of clothes. These, were they able to 
get~clothing, I think would come; but with 
them all a Sunday school was a new thing, 
and put more restraint upon them than they 
had been accustomed to on the Sunday. If 
any of our friends could supply us with 
several dozen boys’ shirts, and cord or white 
drill trowsers made after the English fashion, 
it would enable us to bring many under in- 
struction who cannot otherwise be odmitted. 
Neat. patterns, print and muslin, and white 
frocks made after the English style, would 
be also useful for the girls. With respect to 
those who have clothing, we are surmounting 
the difficulty ; and we hope soon to organise 
a school with about forty children. We ex- 
perience some difficulty for male teachers. 
For this school we need all materials, such as 
roll-books, receiving-books, attendance-books, 
class-books. 

My English class consists of nine young 
men, who come three times a week to study 
the English Janguage: one or two are pro- 
mising young men. 


Day Schools. 


These we,hope to commence this week. 
First we open two schools “ secondaire;” that 
is, for the more respectable class of children. 
Miss Harris takes the girls’ school, and I the 
boys’, We have some children promised, but 
I am most anxious to get my school “ pri- 
maire ” bases this, this is exceedingly 
important. There are hundreds of children 


about this town that cannot read, and whose 


| perfect influence over his morals. He is 
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would indeed have felt the need of some 
better instructors. Without schools vigor- 
ously supported and-well conducted, we can 
never anticipate the accomplishment of any 
thing great in the moral improvement of the 
people. We know the word of God is power- 
ful, and with God all things are possible, but 
looking through human eyes, we feel there is 
but little hope of a general improvement but 
by means of a general distribution of sound 
education. Never will some of the vicious 
habits of the old be rooted out. Many of 
them, if saved, will be saved as by fire, as by 
a hair’s breadth escape; but never ean the 
moral ignorance of the mass be chased until 
education shall have shed its benign and 
salutary influence over the millions of Hayti’s 
sons and daughters. 
portance of this, I dare not attempt it myself, 
It would be but to cut short my days perhaps 
in the midst. My hands are now more than 
full; and too many irons in the fire will not 
do. As my dear old tutor, Dr. Murch, used 
to tell, “It will not do to light a candle at 
both ends ;”’ yet if I had the means of support 
for a teacher, I could get some help, I think, 
for a little time, till you could send us a 
teacher, Could £50 be provided to employ 
a native till you can send us some one? 

My eye is steadily fixed upon the hope of 
some future day providing native agents. So 
important do I view this part of a missionary’s 
labour (viz., the endeavour to seek out and 
educate the youth for future service), that it 
ought to be one of his first objects of pursuit, 
and never, never lost sight of ; and if it could 
be managed, I should much like to have it in 
my power to take one or two promising boys 
entirely under our roof, so that they should be 
away from all the evil influence and supersti- 
tions by which they are surrounded, and thus 
be brought into a new moral element. Who 
can tell the infinite blessing even two such 
youths might be to their country? Ihave a 
lad of about ten years of age, whom I have 
agreed to instruct. He is a child forsaken of 


his father, living with his mother, but I want. 


him away from his home, to obtain a more 


sharp, quick, intelligent, and clever boy. 


has great natural abilities, and might hereafter 


prove of great service. I should like o have — 


him and another or two entirely 


/course of training, to form 


Much as I feel the im- © 
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The obstacles which impede the progress of 
the gospel. 


The difficulties of our work will be numer- 
ous, and I doubt not frequently trying beyond 
description. Looking no further than human 
eyes can carry us, we should say to attempt 
the conversion of Hayti is indeed a hopeless 
task. As well might one essay to stem the 
torrents of the Niagara. But blessed be the 
Lord, who hath given us eyes of faith; eyes 
that see something promised beyond moral 
suasion to work on the human mind; and 
that while we employ the one, the Lord em- 
ploys the other. Here lies our hope, our only 
encouragement. . 

Be it remembered, the Haytiens are not 
that stupid imbecile race of beings that some 
even now represent them ; on the contrary, 
they are, with all their ignorance, a sharp, 
cunning, sensitive, good-hearted, well disposed 
race. ‘Their condition arises from their want 
of better systems of religion, education, and 
government. They are not wilfully and de- 
terminately wicked; they are wicked _ig- 
norantly. And can they be made good from 


In a subsequent letter, dated May 9, Mr. Francies says:—_ - 


~All our schools will be subject (by law) to 
government inspection, all will be recognized 
by them. I met the commission of this town 
yesterday, to lay before them our plans for 
schools. This was at their request. The 
gentlemen received me well, and expressed 
pleasure and satisfaction in the prospect of a 
series of schools being established, and I have 
‘no doubt that if I were to apply for it, I could 
obtain some pecuniary aid from government ; 
but would not this involve a principle? 
Where are we to draw the line between state 
pay for schools and churches? If that line 


ean be drawn, could this people distinguish 


the difference? How far would it be politic 
in us to receive any thing in the way of state 

_ pay from the government of Hayti for support 
ee 


tablish the gospel? These and many 
questions present themselves to the 
of one upon the spot. As missionaries 
, [ think, take our stand upon the 
, broad, voluntary princi the one 
feature of the g i 
plant. a 


meiple : 


of education, in these our first attempts 
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, choice? Yes, when the word of God shall come 
in the demonstration of the Spirit, ‘‘ My people 
shall be made willing in the day of my power.” 
Let but the glorious gospel be proclaimed in 
its fulness and simplicity; in holy, simple, 
firm, and confident reliance upon the Spirit of 
God, and those dead bones shall live. The 
word of God is powerful. ‘Tinis is our hope, 
our joy, our trust. The million of Hayti’s 
sons and daughters shal] yet be raised from 
their superstitions, ignorance, and death to 
newness of life in Christ; to walk in the light 
of the Lord, and truth shall be their rock of 
defence. Let but solid and substantial educa- 
tion scatter its blessings amongst the rising 
generation, and this moral wilderness shall 
blossom as the garden of the Lord. Sunken 
and degraded as Hayti is, there is a stability 
in the promises of God, there is merit in the 
Saviour’s all-prevalent mediation, there is yet 
efficacy in his blood, there is yet energy in 
the sword of the Spirit, there is yet that 
agency to invoke. The land freed from sla- 
very by the sword of man, shall yet be freed 
the bondage of sin and Satan by the sword of- 
the Spirit, Yes; Hayti shall be saved ! 


|also for Miss Harris’s school. It will seat — 
130 adults, and the school-gallery seventy-five 
children. When we find it necessary we can 
open another room (which we use as a class- 
room), and the piazza, which will provide 
room for 150 to 200 more. This place has 
been nearly filled for some Sundays, and we 
gradually increase in the Sunday evening 
service. Still we labour against almost in- 
numerable difficulties. The congregation of 
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CEEDINGS. 


THE SHILLING SUBSCRIPTION TO THE BAPTIST MISSION. ' 


ADDRESSED TO THE MINISTERS AND MEMBERS OF BAPTIST CHURCHES. 


Breruren anp CuristiaANn Frrmenps,— | 

The shilling subscription goes on slowly— 
shall I say even languishingly? I expected a 
prompt and universal response to the appeal : 
how could I expect otherwise, when so small 
a sum was solicited from each individual to 
discharge at once so large a debt? Many of 
you have kindly promised; be pleased to 
fulfil the ‘promise as speedily as possible. 
Some have declined on the ground of in- 
ability. Pray review this plea, and surely'| 
you will abandon it. Is it possible that one | 
shilling cannot be spared to join in a great 
simultaneous effort? Some have given no 
answer. Of these a great proportion are 
doubtless acting, but the sub-committee will 
be glad to be assured of this, and therefore, 
brethren, let them know it. 

Some mistake, I fear, exists extensively on 
one point, It is supposed we request a 
shilling from each member of a church only? 
But we intend to include congregations, and 
therefore families. Allow these suggestions :— 

1. Let each minister announce and urge 
the shilling subscription from the pulpit. 

2. Let each head of a family request a 
shilling from every member of it, or himself 
subscribe in that proportion. 


3. Let the minister and deacons specially 
invite young persons to engage in collecting 
the shillings. 

4, Let a particular evening be fixed for 
paying the amounts to the deacon or minister. 

5. Let all deeply ponder the importance of 
disincumbering the Society from a debt of 
£5000 on terms so practicable and so easy. 

Brethren and friends, will you allow this 
project to fail through your inactivity and 
want of interest? Many warmly concur; 
many write me word it is so simple and 
effective a plan, it is sure to succeed. But 
after all, you may be the means of falsifying 
their confident anticipations, if you do not 
individually and immediately concur. 

We have known £3000 raised on a plat- 
form when the necessities of the mission 
required. Is our zeal cooled? Shall the 
memory of Carey, Yates, Knibb, Burchell, 
and our elder promoters of the cause, Fuller, 
Sutcliff, Pearce, and Ryland, plead in vain? 
Have we ever failed before? Shall the sneer- 
ing foe, or the weeping friend, say we have 
failed now ? 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
B.A. Cox, 
Hackney, June 22, 1846. 


FOREIGN LETTERS RECEIVED. 


AFRICA 5.-scatevelSIMBIA! ss cchesdeteescsbus ses Merrick, J osec sees: Jan, 2& 14, 
Newhbegin, W..,..March 7, 
Sakery Ac dvicincd Jan, 2, 
CAMEROONS Wise cscoeee Saker, A. ......... Nov. 17. 
Thompson, T..,...Dec. 27. 
Merrick, J.........Jan. 1. 
Newhbegin, W.....Feb. 9. 


CLARENCE on. ccssregesees 


Clarke, J. ......... Nov, 26, 27, & 28, Dec. 24 & 

26, Jan. 2, 5, 15, 21, & 24, 
March 6 to 18, 

Merrick, J..,.%...Dec. 1, 

Milbourn, T...,...Jan. 2. 

Prince, G. K, .,..Nov. 28, March 16.» - 

Saker, A...4.-...dan. 6. 

Sturgeon, TT saveeeNov. 24 & 20} Jan. 6, 79 
and 14, 


‘A 
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On board “Dove” ........ Clarke, J...:...... Nov. 5 to 13, 
AMERICA w.sseeee, HALIFAX ..s00s oesesesees Nutting, J, W.... April 2, 
PryoryeJetecs ..... March 31. 
MONTREAL As. teccrsessiosees Cramp, J. M...... March 27, April 28, May 13, 
NEW YORK sasessteccssese Allen, I. M..,,..,.April 30, 
ASIA... seccs-ssseee AGRA sessssceeenesseseveoeees Dannenberg, J. A,Feb, 25, 
Makepeace, J.....Feb. 6. 
Williams, R.......Jan. 7, March 20, 
BENARES .seeesseeeeeeseeeetleinig, H. ....0¢+..Dec. 25, Feb, 24, 
Small, G. ......... Jan. 5, April 1, 
CALCUTTA... .cecoeereeeee JOHANNES, J. .....,.Dec. 18, 
Leslie, A. ...... ...March 6, 
Robinson, W .&ors.Dec. 27. 
Thomas, J......03. Jan.7 & 8, Feb.6& 18, Mar.7, 
April 7 and 8, 
Wenger, J.........Jan. 5, Feb, 7 & 18, Mar, 7. 
CANTON iors cuwtss deen bsrece's Roberts, J. J,...0. Nov. 14, March 3. 
CHITTAGONG vis cccseseooess Binkodia©:.saenre Dec. 29, 
COLOMBO .cccccsscsecs sacs Alen) iJ scraccsenest Jan. 16, 
Davies, Iesvsecscces Jan, 16, April 15 & 21, 
Dawson,C.C.&ors.Feb, 14. 
Lewis, C. B. 30... Jan, 16, March 16, April 15, 
Curwatseiis Mahe tsttioecs CareyjoWaiin. ot No date. 
DRO CAR A Vetere a reaT ees Robinson, W...... Feb. 14, 
DEDEE RS cea Bidteosees Thompson, J, 'I'..March 20, 
DINAGEPORE, .c.0.0.00ceseee Smylie, U1... ......Jan. 19, 
HOWRAH sees seneviescovensses Morgan, T........ April 4, 
ENSDATTY: seercntnciice sso ese: Pearce, G. ...css00 Feb. 6, April 7. 
JESSORE .....,. ceeseanseae cee Parry idisvsrcseveas Feb. 6. 
IRSAND) Sacpers causes peecteeees Davies, J........0+ Feb. 15. 
Dawson, C. C.....Jan. 12, Feb, 14, 
MADRAS. ccevecentsccacsten se Russell, D.......... March 24, 
MON GEIR cH avoeesivesess ans . Lawrence, J. ....4 Feb. 25, 
Parsons, J......s00s Jan. 29. 
Murrra Witiagiscersesteate Phillips, TU seeisne OCH22:, 
Simiths 2d sccess March 20. 
PATNA ..snseseeeecerersseneees Beddy, H...........Feb. 15, April 3. 
SAMARANG ...esceeccescevees Briickner, G. ......Oct. 1. 
SEwRY..... Neale eae eases .».+. Williamson, J...... Dec, 31. 
BAHAMAS. .c0cc00e A BACO......sccccscceveoenvens Rycroft, W. K....Feb. 27, 
GRAND CAY......0-00 seeeeeLittlewood, W.....Jdan. 14. 
INAS SACS tecsteectaesse Bees CAPCING pEles cscewese March 12, 
Rycroft, W. K.,.March 8. 
BRITTANY.....00ee MORLAIX..+..00seeeseseeeree SCNKINS, Jeeeeeeeeee March 28, April 24. 
GERMANY -s0yactse ABLE seitecws tre tee ae en. OEM Ger, Bs .. March 20, = 
FIAMBURG .....cceee0e00e ee Busch, A. ;.,...... May 26, June 9. a 


FLAY TE cccocecccoeesDACMEL sesecsseeseeeroveees Lrancies, H. J. ...Feb. 24, April9 & 20, May 9, 


Harris, M. 


Seer April 22. 


Port Av PRINCE .........Jones, W. M...... Feb. 6. 
HONDURAS ssrsee BELIZE ss seseeeevereeeseeesoee baptist Church,..April 21. 


JAMAICA seveorseo AT SEA cscccsvcnsessevsres 
ANNATTO BAY ..s.cceveee 
BROWN’S TOWN .ecessseeee 


Buttfield, J. P....Feb. 20, April 20 & 27. 

Henderson, A..,...March 20, April 21. 

Kingdon, J..,......Feb. 19, March 19, April 20 
and 27, 

‘Clark, J. ....5.....April 4. 

Lloyd, E, A.......April 6, 

Clark, E,,.,........ March 6. 

Clark, J....e0+.+-April 20, 


woe, ‘ 
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CuLABAR TL dneane ss Tinson, J....+.:....March 7, April 20, May 6. ; 
FALMOUTT ....... iil eats Burchell, T. &ors.Jan, 15. 
Gurney’s Mount ......... Woolley, E........March 6. 
JERICHO ....000s+ LPT eee Hewett, E..,,..,.,.Feb. 20, March 9. 
KETTERING......5 iikaaare Abbott, T. F...... March 21. 

Henderson,J.E.& ors. April 9, 
Knibb, Mrs. ......Received April 10. 
KINGSTON ...cccseveosces .»» Oughton, §....... May 8. 
; Wood, J. H.......Feb. 17, April 7. 
MonTeco BAY si.cessceeee Woolley, E........ May 6. 
ae OLD HARBOUR ...sceceeese Taylor, H. C.,.....Jan. 20, Feb. 19. 
SauTEr’s Himy ...........- Dendy, W... ....s: Feb. 18, April 20. 
SranisH Town......-.e0++-Phillippo, J. M...,.March 10, April 21. 
Sracry VILLE Gould, T. .........Feb. 19. 
WALDENSIA ..ccceeeee ...«-Henderson, J. E,.March 18, April 1. 
YALUAHS® ..cscsscovceees.- Hands, T..5.,......F eb. 27, March 5. 
New Sourm WALES SYDNEY .........s0000 «sees Saunders, J. .....Dec, 12 and 23. 
TRINIDAD ......PORT OF Sparn secesseereeee COWEN, G.,........March 6 and 21, April 20, 


Law, J. ...sscersssJarch 6, April 20. 5 


Letters and newspapers for India ought to be sent by the Mail of the 20th of 
the month, and directed “ by Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, 
Via I ae HB 


ae Pg 
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_ The thanks of the Committee are presented to the following friends— 


Friends at H ailsham, by Mrs, Whattle, for a box of clothing, for Africa; 
Ladies at Bradford, for a case of clothing and haberdashery, for Rev. J. Disie Calomdo; 
Friends at Northampton, for a box of clothing, &e., for mi ica ; 
_ Mr. Ivory, Brighton, for a parcel of : magazines ; 
Mr. Young, Fore Street, for a parcel of magazines ; : ee 
Friends at Beccles, by Mr. Delf, for a case of useful aed for Mrs. Knibd; ; 
ield, Brixton Hill, for a parcel of magazines, &c.; 3 
» for a box of eee &c., for Rev, 
e., for Rev. H. Capern; : 
for a box of clothing for Mr, A 
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England, and here we disposed of them without any trouble, in two or three days, for upwards 
of £8. It would be well if all our friends would remember that any kind of really useful 


of. 


CONTRIBUTIONS, 


articles may be turned to a good account, but fancy or very costly things we cannot dispose 
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£3. d. 
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Hope Sunday School, * 
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Collection, &c. ......... 3 10 10 
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Fox, W., Esq. ...A.S. 1 1 0 
Norton St. Philip— 
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Contributions 0. 619 5 
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PROGRESS. 


Tue report-of our annual meeting, which all our friends not present must have 
read with great interest, has necessarily suspended the usual monthly communica- 
tion. We have been longing to tell them how the cause is going on. Yes, going 
on! 
Brethren, you will be glad to hear that the “urgent appeal” has been nobly 
responded to. There has been no effort made to push it into notice. It was sent 
out in the usual way, and there left. How gratifying the aid, so sponteneously 
and generously afforded! It has come from all parts of the kingdom, private in- 
dividuals and many churches have heartily helped in this labour of love. This 
proves two things ;—first that our little monthly record is extensively read, and that 
the interest taken in the society is growing ; and secondly, that the Committee have _ 
only to show the necessity for additional effort and liberality, and they may rely 
on the zeal and love of our numerous, and increasingly numerous, friends in the 
churches throughout the land. It is now expected that the funds already placed 
at the disposal of the sub-committee of distribution, together with those con- 
tributions which yet remain to be sent, and the sooner sent the better, will be 
sufficient to meet the exigences of our poor Christian friends in Ireland. 
Brethren, you will unite with them in praising God, that such love hath abounded 
toward them. 

- We now direct you to what immediately follows, especially to Mr. Munuern’s 
account of the success which has attended his visits to Banbridge. What will you 
say to the questions he has put to the committee? They must say no, unless you 

will contribute in such a manner as to enable them to give a different answer. 
Anxious to reduce the yet remaining debt, by paring down every expense to the 
lowest limit, consistent with the efficient working of the society, and declining to 
increase the agency in Ireland, notwithstanding the urgent demands from many 
quarters, they have no resource but to turn to you, and pray that the Divine _ 
Spirit may so affect you hearts, as to lead you to devise yet more liberal things” 


. 


for Ireland, and to excite a spirit of more earnest and believing prayer for her 
regeneration. ; See . 


* 


in the neighbourhood, to good congregations ; : 
and at the desire of the friends w es x = 
me, delivered two lectures on baptism m a Eee 
Methodist chapel, kindly granted for the : 
purpose. From 200 to 300 hearers attended. 
A respectable pedobaptist minister who had~— = 
attended the lectures, announced two ser- 
mons in reply ; and the friends thought it 
desirable that I should hear these sermons, _ 
which were delivered in a Christian spirit 
and in a masterly manner. As the 
Methodist chapel could not be again 
obtained, the friends procured the use of a 

it | large loft; but owing to the number that 
| attended, it gave way. Another large room 
| was procured and set in order. Here a — 


A NEW CHURCH FORMED, 


Some twenty-two miles from Belfast on the 
Dublin road in the County Down, the 
beautiful little town of Banbridge, with some 
4000 of an industrious and rapidly increasing 
population, is situated. The river Ban, to 
which the town owes its name, takes its rise 
a few miles south, and on its banks, in the 
immediate vicinity, there are Se ne 
giving daily employment to more than 3000 | 
| pees The Pena Catholics, Unitarians, | 
2 
t 


: 


“Ses 
= 


Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Methodists, 
have each one place of worship in it. _ 
eee I — 
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were well attended. The prospects of 
usefulness were so encouraging that I thought 
it a duty to continue to visit the place. Five 
persons were soon baptized, while many 
others gave evidence of having been awak- 
ened and brought to anxious inquiry. A 
fortnight ago, I opened, for regular worship, 
a large room which the friends have rented for 
five pounds a year, and organized a Baptist 
church ; when twelve baptized believers were 
united in fellowship. Since then two others 
have-been added to their number, and it is 
éxpected that three or four more will be bap- 
tized immediately. Regular preaching on the 
Lord’s day has been established, and hitherto 
kept up. The congregation already is from 
40 to 50 in the morning and from 70 to 80 
in the evening. They are most anxious that 
your Society would station a missionary 


among them, and are ready cheerfully to | 


contribute towards his support according to 
their circumstances. They think in the 
event of getting a minister they will be able 
to contribute towards the funds of the Society 
from the commencement nearly £20 a year, 
and hope, as their numbers may by the 
blessing of God increase, that they will soon 
be able to give more. The persons already 
united, have a good report of them that are 
without: When I returned from this place 
the week before last, I sent Mr. Hamilton to 
supply the place ; and I am happy to hear, 
as I expected, that he is getting on well. I 
haye determined, that either myself or Mr. 
H. shall be constantly among them, until I 
hear from the Committee, which I hope will 
not be long. What will the Committee say ? 
Here is a church formed by the blessing of 
God attending the labours of the Society, 
and in the centre of an inviting field for 
missionary effort. Will the Committee turn 
away from the door of usefulness the Lord 
has thus opened ? . I know they will not if 
they can nee 3 and I trust in the Lord, 
they will not be compelled to do so. I think 
Mr. Hamilton, upon the whole, would answer 
the place well ; and as he has only himself 
to support, if the Committee could engage 
him, a small salary would do. : 


MORE CONVERSIONS. 


Last week I baptized three persons at 
Conlig, who have been added to the church, 
and are the fruits of our efforts in New- 
townards, where I now preach the gospel once 
a week ; and one of our brethren, Mr. Wright, 
our teacher, holds a mecting on every Lord’s 
day evening. May the Lord enable them 
to walk worthy of the cause they have 
empouseds :, 


¥en £O* 6 Ge ie 


Ricanp Moos’s letter to his superin- 
tendent contains some statements of a 
_or two will place before the reader some | 


contains so 
ery encouraging 
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HOPEFUL SIGNS. 


The day that you and I travelled to E. 
and got into the small cottages where you read 
and prayed, I was surprised to hear one 
woman say, when the door was shutting, that 
the candle was not to be put under a bed, 
nor under a bushel. Though brought up a 
Romanist, the Lord has begun a good work 
in her soul. She is about to set off for the 
north to see her old mother, lest she should 
die in the delusive faith of Rome. 

The man that conversed so freely with 
you, is anxious to see you again. I trust he 
is not far from the kingdom of God. The 
prospect of a glorious harvest is increasing m 
this neighbourhood. 
harvest will bring it to perfect maturity. 

Crossing the fields on my way to the 
schools, as I knew I should thus meet with the 
people digging their potatoes, I saw a man 
with his three children picking out the bad 
ones. The sight was sad and awful. I told 
him of the judgments of the great I AM, and 
referred to Tim. iy. and thus showed the griev- 
ous errors of Rome. I then led him to a full 
and free salvation throughacrucified Redeem- 
er. Oh how he wept! He took hold of me 
and said, “How can I part with you who hath 
told me such news as I never heard before ?” 

I went into another cottage. A man who 
heard me talking to the people left his loom, 
and sat down and listened. When I was 
going he begged me to get him a copy of the 
Scriptures, 


From Joun Monacnan’s report we 
select a few of the many facts he 
supplies, which prove that 


LIGHT IS SPREADING. 


A short time ago I called at a house where 
we usually hold a prayer meeting. A 
Romanist, accompanied by three more, came 
in and introduced controversial subjects. I 
bade him wait until after our present engage- 
ment, and then I could talk with him upon 
any religious subject he wished. This being 
done, he brought up the subject of transub- 
stantiation, quoting John vi. 58—56. I 
endeavoured to show him that his reasoning 
was not agreeable to the scriptures ; i 
from the 35th and. 63rd verses that. the 
doctrines of Christ are the spiritual food, and 
must be spiritually received by faith. By 
these, and a few other context scriptures, he 


was silenced. Each of his companions said _ 


the explanation seemed to be correct and 
intelligible, ~ Another exclaimed, “ God help 
us: we are kept in the dark ; and we ought 


then, he Lim a his 


I trust the Lord of the- 


to read the scriptures for ourselves.” Since 


MEP R Me eS eee 


- brought them 
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there are many to be found, who were once 
the slaves of ignorance, but who are now 
reading the scriptures. Tracts too are 
willingly received by the Romanists, particu- 
larly Mr. Smith’s “on Sanctification,” and 
those by Mr. Bates, “a Sinner stript of his 
own righteousness,” and on “ Imputation,” 
These are omens of more blessed results. 


The difficulty of getting at the people 
has often been dwelt upon, in order to 
give a just view of the discouragements 
with which our brethren have to con- 
tend. This difficulty is gradually lessen- 
ing, else we should not have from 
Ricuarp Moors and other readers such 
remarks as these on 


OPEN AIR PREACHING. 

My conviction is daily increasing that we 
should hold forth the word of life in the 
open air to the people in general. I say 
from experience, that the most notorious 
sinner will stand and hear. The Episcopal 
church sends out to warn her people, lest 
they should hear the whole counsel of God. 
In the crowded markets, however, a man must 
indeed he hurried that will not stand a few 
moments to hear things both new and old. 

I was at B—— market lately, which was 
much crowded. I spoke to the people in the 
old native language. There was a great 
silence while I exhibited Jesus Christ, as the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world. I went on further near the 


_ bridge, where L-saw a card table, attended by 


old and young. I spoke to a hoary-headed 
old man. He threw down the cards on the 
table; and all heard and looked like 
criminals about to receive sentence. But I 
ood news. 
affected ; and he would be a hard- hearted 
man that would not feel as they saw that 
poor old sinner weeping, and his heart turned 
to prayer. May God water the seed, that it 
may bring forth fruit i in his own time. 


Paes Ait eae ea : 


Rages 7 


 Parrick Brennay’s reports are, as 


‘usual, full of examples of the growing 
desire of the people to have the scrip- 


is one which shows the i in- 
desire, a th: ut a 


The old man was | 


| earth, would she go to him. 
|1I had to go miles over boards 


| gratitad forgiven thee. 
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time for you to be out of the country.” “I am 
sorry,” he replied, “for no country -caih be 
blessed where God’s word is kept out of the 
hands of the people.” I have distributed 
many tracts this month, and find many of the 
people, on religious subjects, will have “ thus 
saith the Lord” for what is spoken to them. 
This used not to be the case ; but the light 
of divine truth is spreading now. 


Patrick Murray, also, in recent let- 
ters, furnishes cases of what he very 
properly describes as the 


GOOD RESULTS OF HOUSE VISITATION. 


About three weeks ago I visited a Mrs. 
M who was very ill, and whose husband 
had left her. In a few days I found him out, 
and succeeded in persuading him to return. 
I gave him a few tracts, and a testament. 
Several visits have been paid since, and on 
the last the wife told me, that he never goes 
out to work in the mornings without first 
reading a chapter. He is so changed, that 
she says he is hardly like the same person. 

Another Romanist “family whom I visit, 
seem always glad when I come to them. 
The last time I was there, the woman ran 
out to her husband who was working in the 
field to tell him, and three others who were 
there, They all came in at her call, and I 
had the privilege of speaking to them, for a 
long time, on gospel truth. Having left 
some tracts, which they gladly received, they 
thanked me, and said they had never heard 
|so much of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 

‘sinners, before. © = 
Occasionally I meet with a. few who are 50 
concerned about their souls, as to border 
almost on despair.” 
woman who was in this state of mind. When 
speaking of the power and willingness of 
Christ to forgive sins, she said, “Oh, if I could 
but know that I should be “forgiven, that: is 
all I care about.” I read Luke ‘7th to her, 
and then asked her if Christ» ae now on 
“ 


nh 


nails inthem.” I then said, if you repent. 
believe in Jesus he is as “wiling. to | ae y to 
you, as to the womai ( d ab t,thy — 
: t describe her — 1 

age. and on Pen: left I oa some tracts. 


Not long ago I visiteda ~ 
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THE SANDY FOUNDATION AND THE ROCK 
OF AGES. 


Brother Rocrr Murarxy departed this 
life on the 10th instant, leaving a satisfactory 
testimony of his faith in Christ. His Ro- 
manist relatives would have forced the cere- 
monies of their church upon him, when by 
weakness, he would. have been unable to 
resist them, in spite of his repeated declara- 
tions to the contrary, before many witnesses, 
had I not written for his son, who came and 
staid with him night and day, until he died. 
Before he came they threatened me with 
violence, as well as other of our brethren 
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here, if we continued to visit or stay with 
him. 

I trust some good will arise out of his 
dying testimony in the midst of popish super- 
stition. The day before his departure, he 
spoke, in Irish to those present, and said 
what a dreadful thing sin must be, when 
nothing can wash it away but the blood of 
Christ, and then repeated the text, “ The 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from 
all sin.” 

At his funeral, I addressed the people 
from a portion of God’s word, and prayed 
with and for them. Most of those present 
were Romanists, who heard very attentively. 
May the fruit appear after many days, 


CONTRIBUTIONS SINCE OUR LAST. 


Emer Nees - ee ae 
London—Annual Subscriptions... . 5 4 ©| Uckfield, Mr. Foster, sen. .. i 0220) 
Collection at Annual Sermon 12 0 0} West Drayton ...... = 05 0 
Dittoneavewves Meetin 20 15 0} Ryde, Mr. A. Young.. 010 0 
Eagle Street, by Miss Bailey... 117 Uv} Horneastle, collection ....., 1a 8 
Regent Street, coll. by Mrs. Ben 110 0} Hull, collection and subscrip i 114 6 
Trinity Square, by Mrs. Garver... E20 8s Raia ag GON excewesceaeay sles waseaevenndvesaenenseion 218 6 
Lion Street, Walworth, school ......... 1 1 0 | Scarborough ............. aseoe AO. 2 6 
DittOr icc ikax caeeaases contributions 16 0 0 | York, subscriptions ............. RS es ie 3.15 0 
One who does not neglect her pastor..... » 3 0 0} Beverley, collection and subscriptions...... 118 6 
Half year’s dividend; Mrs. McDonald, stock 615 0 | Driffield..........cseseeees ee Se ee ar 12 6 
Stroud, Miss Bevington and friends......... 110 0 | Exeter, Miss Salter....... weve AO oO 
Harlow, Friends by Miss Lodge.... «- 3 8 8 | Wallingford, by Mr. Tyso.... ner > pO 
60k, -MYseGinny, uccecssseccsessanevs Gadiaes socwas 1 0 0} Liverpool, by Miss Pythian aso ee 36. 
Wokingham, collection and subscriptions 6 2 8 | Bristol, W. Cross, Esq........ 0 
Newbury : 512 0} Watford, Miss King 0 
ee Retsavenamed : : ome Street, by Mr. Elsey- ......c.ssssesseseeee 20 0 0 
urwash, Mr. Nokes ...., 5 orwich, A Friend cS we 
Fakenham, R, Cates, Esq. .... 2.0 0 : eee ae 


POSTSCRIPT. 


_ The Sub-committee appointed to distribute the Relief Fund, have met several 
times to consider the numerous cases laid before them.—These have been recom- 
mended by the missionaries, and to them the money has been sent to be dispensed 
according to their best judgment. They all assure the Committee of the season- 
ableness of the relief, and the gratitude with which it has been received. In some 
cases they have saved poor persons from actual starvation, and many more from 
the deepest privation and distress, . Never was a contribution more needed ; and 
oe ee and ney of pee tee to the call for help, appears to us a 

elightful practical comment on the divine pr i" ived 
Sok ae precept Freely ye have anes 
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Mission House, Moorgate Street, London: and by the pastors of the churches 
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